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ANNALS OF GOVERNMENT 

POLICING AMERICA’S WRITERS 



F OR a great part of the twentieth 
century, the United. States gov- 
ernment has policed a number of 
writers — not only writers from other 
countries but American writers as 
well — and apparently the practice is 
continuing. American writers were 
watched for supposed crimes as serious 
as espionage and as vague as subver- 
sion, but few were aware of being 
watched at all. Documents I have ob- 
tained in the last several years under 
the Freedom of Information Act, and 
through other sources in Washington, 
reveal that these authors often came 
under suspicion because of what they 
chose to write about; because of 
writers’ organizations they belonged 
to or writers’ meetings they attended; 
because of petitions they signed or 
publications they subscribed to; or 
because of the places where they 
travelled. Among the writers who 
were subjected to scrutiny by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other agencies are Nelson Algren, 
W. H. Auden, Pearl Buck, Truman 
Capote, John Dos Passos, Theodore 
Dreiser, William Faulkner, Ernest 
Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, Robert 
Lowell, Archibald MacLeish, John 
O’Hara, Carl Sandburg, Robert Sher- 
wood, John Steinbeck, Thornton 
Wilder, Tennessee Williams, Edmund 
Wilson, and Thomas Wolfe. Files 
on these writers contain informa- 
tion compiled by the F.B.I. and, in ad- 
dition, references and information 
from the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, the State Department, 
and the intelligence branches of the 
military services. Raw, and accusato- 
ry, files have frequently been made 
available to other government agen- 
cies, too. 

Although there is no official stamp 
on what is written or printed in the 
United States, a censorious, anti-liber- 
tarian tone at times emanates from 
the White House and reverberates 
through the federal government. It 
has been particularly evident lately, in 
the Department of Justice under At- 
torney General Edwin Meese, whose 
jurisdiction includes the F.B.I. The at- 
titude of the Reagan Administration 
toward the use of F.B.I. and other files 
can be measured by the fact that 
Ronald Reagan himself surfaced as a 



former F.B.I. source, with a code 
designation of his own — Confidential 
Informant T-10. Reagan has not 
bothered to deny a report — based on 
Justice Department records obtained 
under a Freedom of Information re- 
quest — that originally appeared in the 
San Jose Mercury News on August 25, 
1985. The documents revealed that at 
the time Reagan was active in the 
Screen Actors Guild — he served as the 
Guild’s president for several years — he 
also worked as an informer for the 
F.B.I. Reagan’s name first appears on 
an F.B.I. document from 1941, when 
an agent in the Los Angeles office 
cited him as a source with whom he 
had become “intimately acquainted.” 
Another document mentions that in 
1947 Reagan and his wife, the actress 
Jane Wyman, were interviewed by the 
F.B.I. about the Hollywood Indepen- 
dent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions. Reagan had 
quit that organization the year before, 
because its leadership was alleged to be 
Communist. The Reagans provided 
the F.B.I. with “information regard- 
ing the activities of some members of 
the [Screen Actors] Guild who they 
suspected were carrying on Commu- 
nist Party work.” The F.B.I. memoran- 
dum says, “REAGAN and JANE WYMAN 
advised for the past several months 
they have observed during Guild 
meetings there are two ‘cliques’ of 
members, one headed by [name delet- 
ed] and another by [name deleted] 
which on all questions of policy that 




confront the Guild follow the Com- 
munist Party line.” 

Reagan was particularly active as an 
informant while he was Guild presi- 
dent. A 1947 F.B.I. report states, 
“Reagan said that he had been made 
a member of a committee headed by 
L. B. Mayer [Louis B. Mayer, the head 
of M-G-M] for the purpose of purg- 
ing the motion picture industry of 
Communists.” That committee was an 
outgrowth of the Thomas committee 
hearings in Washington and subse- 
quent meetings of motion-picture pro- 
ducers in New York City. Represen- 
tative J. Parnell Thomas, Republican 
of New Jersey, was chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1947. The report contin- 
ues, “T-10 stated it is his firm convic- 
tion that Congress should declare, first 
of all, by statute, that the Communist 
Party is not a legal Party, but is a 
foreign-inspired conspiracy. Secondly, 
Congress should define what organi- 
zations are Communist-controlled so 
that membership therein could be con- 
strued as an indication of disloyalty. 
He felt that lacking such a definite 
stand on the part of the government, it 
would be very difficult for any commit- 
tee of motion picture people to conduct 
any type of cleansing of their own 
household.” 

The dossiers show that some writers 
were kept under scrutiny for years. 
One thing the files do not disclose is 
that in some cases these records caused 
careers to be hobbled by studios and 
networks, and military service to be 
hampered. Since most of the authors 
did not know they were under surveil- 
lance, they could not challenge their 
accusers. In any event, despite the mil- 
lions of dollars spent on investigative 
man-hours and record-keeping, none 
of the writers — more than fifty men 
and women — whose dossiers I looked 
into were ever convicted of any crime 
attributed to them by the F.B.I. or 
other federal agencies. Some were ac- 
cused publicly and “tried” by news- 
paper columnists and editorial writers 
considered friendly to the F.B.I., who 
were given tidbits from the secret files, 
but the F.B.I. prevailed only in the 
press, not in the courts. 

In nearly all the documents I ob- 
tained under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, material — not only names 
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but sometimes whole pages — is 
blacked out. The usual reason given 
for such censorship — or for denial of 
access altogether — is an exemption 
contained in a clause concerning the 
release of documents in Title 5 of the 
United States Code, Section 552 (b) 
(1). The exemption reads, “Informa- 
tion which is currently and properly 
classified pursuant to Executive Order 
12356 in the interest of the national 
defense or foreign policy, for example, 
information involving intelligence 
sources or methods.” But there are a 
dozen other exemptions that can be 
used to censor material in a dossier. 





The degree of compliance with my 
requests varied greatly both in respect 
to time and in respect to what was 
provided. Generally, there has been 
more delay and denial during the Rea- 
gan Presidency than at any other time 
since 1966, when Congress enacted 
the Freedom of Information statute. 
Sometimes the F.B.I. has been more 
helpful than the C.I.A. or the State 
Department. For instance, the State 
Department waited almost two and a 
half years before releasing a thirty- 
five-year-old document concerning 
Pearl Buck. In some cases, I am still 
waiting to receive records more than a 



year after the F.B.I. acknowledged 
that such files did exist. 

Executive Order 12356, signed by 
President Reagan on April 2, 1982, 
slowed down the declassification pro- 
cess and placed new limits on access to 
information. It superseded a 1978 Ex- 
ecutive Order by President Carter. 
The Reagan order eliminated a Carter 
requirement that most documents be 
declassified within a specific period. 
It also eliminated a ban on the 
reclassification of documents and in- 
formation already released; reversed 
a Carter provision that forbade the 
classification of a document after a 
request for it had been made; reversed 
a willingness to resolve doubts in 
favor of declassification; and curtailed 
declassification-review practices in the 
National Archives and other executive 
agencies and departments. 

In October of 1986, the Freedom of 
Information Act was further tightened 
by President Reagan and his Attorney 
General. A revision of the act gave 
law-enforcement agencies new author- 
ity to withhold documents that, in their 
view, might compromise certain inves- 
tigations. In one of the key provisions, 
agencies were given authority for the 
first time to refuse either to confirm or 
to deny that certain records existed, at 
all. Fortunately, most of my requests 
under the act were made before this 
revision; even in cases where material 
was withheld or blacked out, I was at 
least informed whether a file did. or did 
not exist. In effect, these changes have 
also caused a partial gutting of the 
1974 Privacy Act, which came into 
existence in the wake of revelations 
about domestic surveillance and law- 
breaking during the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. Domestic spying did not origi- 
nate with Nixon, of course. It became 
professionalized under J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, who was the director of the F.B.I. 
from 1924 until his death, in 1972. 
Hoover started his career in the Justice 
Department in 1917; two years later, 
he began providing Attorney General 
A. Mitchell Palmer with research and 
analysis for the infamous anti-radi- 
cal raids. The structure that Hoover 
built up, first in the Alien Enemy Bu- 
reau and later in the Domestic Intelli- 
gence Division, has never been deman- 
ded. 

T HE F.B.I.’s dossier on Sinclair 
Lewis (1885-1951) runs to a 
hundred and fifty pages; it had been 
heavily censored before I got a copy of 
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it. Lewis, the first American to win 
the Nobel Prize in Literature, in 1930, 
was born in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, 
and frequently found his themes in 
small-town hypocrisy and puritanism. 
Then, in the nineteen-thirties, Lewis 
warned against homegrown Fascism 
in his novel “It Can’t Happen Here.” 
At least one memorandum^ in the 
Lewis file reveals Director Hoover’s 
political predilections: the author was 
among those who were being watched 
by the F.B.I. because they supported 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt when 
he was running for a fourth term, in 
1944. 

The F.B.I. also took a peripheral 
interest in a book club because Lewis 
was involved with it. When the Read- 
ers Club was started, by the publisher 
George Macy, an F.B.I. report noted 
that on March 5, 1941, prospective 
members received an open letter on the 
stationery of “Clifton Fadiman, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Carl Van Doren, Alexan- 
der Woollcott,” along with a four- 
page circular. Over a year later, on 
July 17, 1942, the F.B.I. was still 
keeping tabs on the club. The docu- 
ments reveal that under a number 
of false names the F.B.I. subscribed 
to the club to find out what was be- 
ing distributed and by whom. The 
F.B.I.’s Birmingham office received 
two letters with pamphlets enclosed 
that solicited membership. “Since the 
letters were addressed to the fictitious 
names used by the Bureau for the sub- 
scriptions, it appeared that the publica- 
tion ‘In Fact’ furnished a mailing list 
to ‘The Readers Club,’ ” the report 
says. In Fact was a newsletter, ed- 
ited and published by the muckraking 
journalist George Seldes, that started 
in 1940 and regularly criticized the 
shortcomings of the American press; it 
ceased publishing in 1950. The report 
on the book club continues, “From a 
review of these pamphlets, it appeared 
that ‘The Readers Club’ would be 
similar in operation to the well-known 
‘Book of the Month Club.’ The Com- 
mittee designated to select the books 
that were to be made available to the 
members of the club included Sinclair 
Lewis.” 

In 1947, according to the F.B.I. 
files, the bureau received a letter from 
a correspondent in Madera, Califor- 
nia, calling Hoover’s attention to 
Lewis’s novel “Kingsblood Royal” 
and branding it “the most incendiary 
book” since “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
An F.B.I. memorandum to Assistant 
Attorney General Theron L. Caudle 
says that the novel, published by Ran- 



“I almost fell off the treadmill 



dom House, was deemed “incendiary” 
by an informant because “Lewis dis- 
cusses the Negro question in a manner 
which, according to [name deleted], is 
intended to inflame Negroes against 
whites,” and adds, “The book was 
stated to be ‘propaganda for the white 
man’s acceptance of the Negro as a 
social equal.’ ” 

In 1951, the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, then headed by 
Senator Patrick McCarran, Democrat 
of Nevada, was given material 
stamped “Secret” and labelled “Re: 
Sinclair Lewis Security Matter — C.” 
Senator McCarran was co-author of 
the McCarran-W alter Act, which is 
still used to bar foreign writers from 
the United States because of their 
political beliefs and writings. The 
Lewis paragraphs that might explain 
why he was a “C” (F.B.I. short- 
hand for “Communist”) security 
case are blacked out. The material 
in the Lewis file says that “no refer- 



ence should be made to the McCar- 
ran Committee, nor should there be 
any indication that the documents 
emanated from G-2” — Army Intelli- 
gence. 

The documents included in the 
F.B.I. file reveal that G-2 had been 
carrying on a detailed investigation 
into Lewis’s affiliations and writings 
for a long time — possibly even longer 
than the F.B.I. had. One reference 
stamped “Secret” goes back to 1928. 
It shows that Lewis was a member of 
an international committee that en- 
dorsed an announcement sent out by 
the Viking Press concerning the publi- 
cation of “The Letters of Sacco and 
Vanzetti.” In 1929, a censored source 
in Philadelphia reported to the F.B.I. 
that Lewis’s name appeared in a list of 
members of a book committee of the 
American Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Russia. A 1941 Los Ange- 
les report to the F.B.I. names him as a 
member of various other committees 
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for cultural exchange with Russia. 

The F.B.I. dossier includes a sum- 
mary of a 1929 pamphlet, entitled 
“Cheap and Contented Labor,” that 
was written by Lewis and was pub- 
lished by the United Textile Workers 
of America and the Women’s Trade 
Union League of Philadelphia. In the 
pamphlet Lewis wrote, “There could 
only be one answer on the part of 
workers — a militant and universal or- 
ganization of trade unions.” In the 
same year that Lewis received the 
Nobel Prize, his name turned up be- 
fore a House Special Committee to 
Investigate Communist Activities, be- 
cause he was listed as a member and 
correspondent of the Federated Press, 
a news service that published Labor 
News. The committee also identified 
him as a member of the American 
Birth Control League, which pub- 
lished Birth Control Review. Four of 
Lewis’s books — “Elmer Gantry,” 
“Main Street,” “Babbitt,” and “Ar- 
rowsmith” — were listed as suspect be- 
cause they were distributed by the 
Workers Library, an organization that 
put out cheap paperback editions for 
workers. In its catalogue the Workers 
Library was described as a means of 
“awakening, organizing, and leading 
the masses in their struggles against 
the bosses, against the misleaders of 
labor, and against the system that is at 
the root of exploitation, oppression, 
and war.” It seems unlikely that any- 
one associated with the House com- 
mittee had read the Lewis novels to see 
how their themes matched the aims of 
the Workers Library. 

Lewis’s name is flagged as a member 
of the North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy and is also 
mentioned in a 1951 list of sponsors of 
the Motion Picture Artists (Spanish 
Aid) for medical help to the Loyalists 
in the Spanish Civil War. His file 
shows that in 1937 his name appeared 
in an advertisement in the New York 
Times appealing for contributions to 
buy medical supplies for the American 
Base Hospital outside Madrid. 

To the Lewis file in 1939 was added 
an article from Peofle’s World in 
which he praised his wife, the journal- 
ist Dorothy Thompson, for a written 
slap against the German-American 
Bund and its leader, Fritz Kuhn, who 
had conducted a pro-Nazi meeting in 
New York. Lewis is quoted: “These 
gangsters are trying to corrupt 
America. It is astounding that such 
meetings are permitted in this country. 
What will happen next?” 

In 1950, Lewis came under surveil- 



lance by the Office of Special Investi- 
gations, the Inspector General, De- 
partment of the Air Force. In a report 
stamped “Secret” the Directorate of 
Intelligence, Headquarters U.S.A.F., 
notes, “The files of several reliable 
government agencies reflect SINCLAIR 
LEWIS to be a member and sponsor of 
many Communist-Front organiza- 
tions, including The American Soci- 
ety for Cultural Relations with Russia, 
Motion Picture Artists Committee, 
North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy and The Medical 
Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy.” 
By the middle of 1951, the Lewis 
file had become so detailed that the 
F.B.I. recommended that the material 
about him be placed in a “Correlation 
Summary.” This summary showed 
“no information indicating that Sin- 
clair Lewis has been involved in espio- 
nage activities or that any current es- 
pionage investigation is warranted.” 
After tracking him for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century in his own country and 
in Europe, the F.B.I., the Army, and 
the Air Force had failed to catch their 
man doing anything illegal. 

T HE file on Pearl Buck (1892- 
1973), whose name appears in 
dossiers maintained by the F.B.I., the 
State Department, the Army, and the 
Navy, is even thicker than that on 
Lewis. Two hundred and three pages 
were released to me, and I was denied 
seventy-seven pages. Mrs. Buck’s file 
begins in 1938 — the year that she won 
the Nobel Prize — when, that Septem- 
ber, Hoover invited her to take a spe- 
cial tour of F.B.I. facilities in Wash- 
ington. In his invitation he mentioned 
that he admired her novel “The Good 
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Earth.” The file does not reveal 
whether she ever took up his offer. 

Mrs. Buck aroused the F.B.I. in 
1941 and 1942, after the Bureau dis- 
covered that she had written a pam- 
phlet, called “Freedom for All,” for 
the Post War World Council — an or- 
ganization based in New York that 
advocated racial justice and democ- 
racy. The pamphlet found its way into 
her F.B.I. dossier. In one section she 
wrote, “The discriminations of the 
American army and navy and the air 
forces against colored soldiers and 
sailors, the exclusion of colored labor 
in our defense industries and trade 
unions, all our social discriminations, 
are of the greatest aid today to our 
enemy in Asia, Japan.” Mrs. Buck’s 
remarks about race prejudice — she also 
wrote that after the Second World 
War ended, colonialism would also 
have to end, because “the deep patience 
of colored peoples is at an end” 
— caused the person who sent the 
pamphlet to the F.B.I. to scrawl “Sab- 
otage” and “Lies” over her words. 

Hoover and his associates seem to 
have equated Mrs. Buck’s views on 
racial equality with Communism. Un- 
der the heading “Communist Affilia- 
tion” in her file, an F.B.I. memoran- 
dum states, “Although it is not be- 
lieved from the information available 
that Mrs. Buck is a Communist, her 
active support of all programs advocat- 
ing racial equality has led her to asso- 
ciate with many known Communists 
and other individuals of varying 
shades of political opinions.” More- 
over, her membership in the American 
Civil Liberties Union was listed under 
“Communist Front Organizations.” 

Mrs. Buck’s mail was monitored. 
Her file reads, “On May 25 and 
July 4, 1944, the Office of Censorship 
advised the Bureau that Pearl Buck 
had received copies of the publication 
‘Voks’ through the mail from Soviet 
Russia.” A comic strip, too, was stud- 
ied by the F.B.I. and became a suspi- 
cious fact in her dossier: “The East 
and West Association, of which Pearl 
Buck is President, cooperates in the 
preparation of a comic sheet entitled 
‘The Twain Shall Meet.’ This copy- 
righted feature has for its purpose the 
featuring of understanding between 
peoples of the world. While no infor- 
mation has been received that this 
comic strip is Communist propaganda, 
it is definitely the type of material the 
Communist Party would capitalize on 
and use if possible.” 

The F.B.I. notes, in a memoran- 
dum dated February 27, 1952, from 
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the Philadelphia office to Hoover in 
Washington, “No interview is con- 
templated at this time since it is felt 
that such an interview of a person of 
Mrs. Buck’s prominence might result 
in repercussions and adverse publicity 
for the Bureau.” However, the F.B.I. 
refused to give up its opinions, as if to 
prove that the years spent in pursuing 
her proved something. Lacking a case, 
the file notes, “She was described as an 
outspoken person whose political sym- 
pathies at times paralleled those of the 
Communist Party.” 

Once her name was on record, the 
bureau kept track of her personal life. 
In 1958, she and her husband adopted 
an eight-year-old child who was half 
Japanese, half black. The F.B.I. saw 
fit to include in her file a clipping from 
the New York Herald Tribune about 
the adoption. In response to a name 
check of American Nobel laureates, 
the F.B.I. informed the White House 
about all the things it found suspicious 
about Mrs. Buck’s beliefs: “This Bu- 
reau’s files contain many allegations 
that Miss Buck in her writings and 
speeches has been against universal 
military training, militarism, racial 
segregation, and has been critical of 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek.” 



The censored pages in her file con- 
tinued right up to her death. After I 
appealed to the Army for the denied 
material, the Army Intelligence and 
Security Command at Fort Meade, 
Maryland, released a copy of an anti- 
draft letter Mrs. Buck had written in 
1952 on behalf of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 
dom. Rear Admiral B. A. Harlow, 
Acting Judge Advocate General, in 
denying my appeal for access to the 
Navy’s Pearl Buck documents, in- 
formed me, “Even after the passage of 
34 years, release of the withheld infor- 
mation would jeopardize the Govern- 
ment’s interest in preventing the un- 
warranted invasion of personal privacy 
of an individual about whom the Gov- 
ernment maintains information in its 
files.” 

T HE dossier on William Faulkner 
(1897-1962) is comparatively 
light — eighteen pages, part of which 
concerns his views on politics and civil 
rights. An F.B.I. document dated 
March 12, 1957 — eight years after 
Faulkner received the Nobel Prize — 
informs an F.B.I. aide (a copy being 
sent to the State Department) that “no 
investigation pertinent to your inquiry 
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has been conducted” of “William 
Faulkner, born Sept. 24, 1897, New 
Albany, Miss.” The document then 
quotes this information from the bu- 
reau’s Faulkner file: 

“A confidential informant who has 
furnished reliable information in the 
past advised in March, 1951, that the 
Civil Rights Congress headquarters in 
New York City had expressed their 
pleasure with the work of a commit- 
tee of women which included the pro- 
curing of a statement from William 
Faulkner, Nobel Prize winner, in be- 
half of Willie McGee. It is to be noted 
that Willie McGee was convicted of 
raping a woman in Laurel, Missis- 
sippi, in 1945 and sentenced to die. 
Numerous appeals were filed, the last 
of which was to the United States 
Supreme Court in March, 1951, at 
which time the full Supreme Court 
refused to review the case. McGee was 
executed on May 8, 1951. The Civil 
Rights Congress had been designated 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States pursuant to Executive Order 
10450” — designated, that is, as a 
Communist or Communist-front orga- 
nization. 

A name check was made on Faulk- 
ner in 1961 for Attorney General 
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Robert F. Kennedy. No reason for the 
name check was given, other than that 
the request for it originated with 
Richard N. Goodwin, then a member 
of the White House staff. It appears 
likely that Faulkner and other Nobel 
laureates were being scrutinized before 
being invited to the Executive Man- 
sion. The information on Faulkner 
that was supplied to Attorney General 
Kennedy included Faulkner’s state- 
ment in behalf of Willie McGee to the 
Civil Rights Congress. In addition, 
the name check included a list of a 
number of other Nobel laureates in 
various fields. Seven of them had pre- 
viously received similar checks, and 
their names existed in the F.B.I. files; 
one woman was singled out as a 
“prominent Quaker pacifist.” 

HE F.B.I.’s file on Ernest Hem- 
ingway (1899-1961) apparently 
was opened in October of 1942, but 
there is evidence in the documents that 
the Bureau, the State Department, and 
other agencies had been tracking his 
activities when he was a correspondent 
and Loyalist supporter during the 
Spanish Civil War. 

While Hemingway was living in 
Cuba, during the Second World War, 
he created what he called his Crook 
Factory. This was a group of twenty- 
six informants, six working full time 
and openly, and twenty undercover, to 
provide intelligence information for 
the American Ambassador in Havana 
and possibly to spot German subma- 
rines operating in the 
Caribbean. Heming- 
way used his fishing 
boat, the Pilar, for 
patrolling, and he 
received some help 
from the Embassy. 

The Crook Factory 
was dissolved in April 
of 1943, and replaced 
by military intelli- 
gence agents, but 
Hemingway continued 
to patrol on the Pilar, 
with machine guns and 
grenades supplied by the Navy. Such 
activities apparently irritated Hoover, 
and in 1942 the F.B.I. began a cam- 
paign to discredit Hemingway. Hoo- 
ver, the documents disclose, considered 
him not a patriot trying to help his 
country at war but a rival. The infor- 
mation that Hemingway turned up 
was downgraded by Raymond Leddy, 
the legal attache in the Embassy, who 
was Hoover’s man in Havana. Hem- 
ingway was accused of being a Com- 



munist and a drunk. Furthermore, he 
had once committed the unpardonable 
sin of calling the F.B.I. “the Ameri- 
can Gestapo.” An F.B.I. memoran- 
dum in his file says, “Hemingway’s 
investigations began to show a marked 
hostility to the Cuban Police and in a 
lesser degree to the F.B.I.” 

Of necessity, Hemingway’s opera- 
tion was political. His informants were 
recruited from among Loyalist refu- 
gees he knew who had fled the Franco 
dictatorship. He enlisted them to keep 
an eye on the pro-Franco Spaniards in 
Cuba, who sided with the Axis. 
Spruille Braden, the American Am- 
bassador to Cuba, authorized Heming- 
way to set up his own network, gave 
him nearly a thousand dollars a month 
to pay his men, and arranged for him 
to receive an allotment of fuel, which 
was scarce. In his postwar memoirs 
Braden wrote that Hemingway had 
built up an excellent network and had 
done “an A-one job.” 

While Hemingway was watching 
the pro-Fascist elements on the island, 
Leddy was watching Hemingway. In 
the Hemingway file is a letter stamped 
“Confidential” from Hoover to 
Leddy, dated December 17, 1942, that 
says, “Any information which you 
may have relating to the unreliability 
of Ernest Hemingway as an informant 
may be discreetly brought to the atten- 
tion of Ambassador Braden.” Another 
letter from Hoover to Leddy says that 
Hemingway’s “judgment is not of the 
best, and if his sobriety is the same as it 
was some years ago, 
that is certainly ques- 
tionable.” 

In 1943, Hoover 
asked D. M. Ladd, one 
of his top aides in 
Washington, for an- 
other memorandum on 
Hemingway. “Mr. 
Hemingway, it will be 
noted, has been con- 
nected with various so- 
called Communist 
front organizations 
and was active in aid- 
ing the Loyalist cause in Spain,” 
Ladd’s report says. “Despite Heming- 
way’s activities, no information has 
been received which would definitely 
tie him with the Communist Party or 
which would indicate that he is or has 
been a Party member. His actions, 
however, have indicated that his views 
are ‘liberal’ and that he may be in- 
clined favorably to Communist poli- 
tical philosophies.” 

Hoover and his aides then decided to 
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denigrate Hemingway as an intel- 
ligence rival by Red-baiting him. 
Hemingway’s dossier includes a four- 
teen-page single-spaced and heavily 
censored memorandum, dated April 
27, 1943, that contains the heading 
“Possible Connections with Commu- 
nist Party.” After calling Hemingway 
a “specialty writer” for the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker and a “New York” 
writer — both descriptions were untrue 
— the memorandum says, “In the fall 
of 1940 Hemingway’s name was in- 
cluded in a group of names of individ- 
uals who were said to be engaged in 
Communist activities. These individu- 
als were reported to occupy positions 
on the ‘intellectual front’ and were 
said to render valuable service as prop- 
agandists. According to the informant, 
those whose names were included on 
this list loaned their efforts politically 
as writers, artists and speakers and 
traveled throughout the country sup- 
porting and taking part in Communist 
front meetings and in the program of 
the Party generally. They were al- 
leged to be particularly active in the 
then paramount Communist Party ob- 
jective, namely, defeat of the prepared- 
ness program.” 

The effort to link him to the Com- 
munist Party continued: “Hemingway, 
according to a confidential source who 
furnished information on October 4, 
1941, was one of the ‘heads’ of the 
Committee for Medical Aid to the So- 
viet Union. This informant alleged 
that the above-mentioned committee 
was backed by the Communist Party.” 
Again: “In January, 1942, it was re- 
ported that the American Russian 
Cultural Association, Inc., of New 
York City, put out a small pamphlet 
soliciting support. The name of Ernest 
Hemingway appeared therein as a 
member of the Board of Honorary Ad- 
visers. This group was purportedly or- 
ganized to foster better relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia.” 

The F.B.I.’s file notes that Heming- 
way took part in the Second American 
Writers Congress, on June 4, 1937, in 
Carnegie Hall, with Archibald Mac- 
Leish presiding. The F.B.I. was 
there, too. A “confidential source” re- 
ported at that time that “Hemingway 
was close to the Communist Party,” 
but said he had “no knowledge of 
Hemingway’s actual membership.” 
Hemingway was also mentioned as a 
vice-president and member of the 
board of directors of the League of 
American Writers, Inc., “which is re- 
portedly a Communist Front organi- 
zation.” In 1941, that organization 
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“solicited, financial aid for those indi- 
viduals” who had fought with the 
Loyalists in the Spanish Civil War. 
Another “confidential informant” in 
the same year reported that Heming- 
way had “broken all ties with the 
Communists.” 

The section of the dossier which 
follows is labelled “Mexican'Trip.” It 
is totally censored — a strong indica- 
tion that Hemingway was being 
watched by F.B.I. informants and 
probably Customs officials whenever 
he crossed an American border or 
travelled to Africa or Europe. 

In 1943, a dispute developed be- 
tween two Hoover aides, C. H. Carson 
and E. A. Tamm, about whether some 
sort of action should be taken against 
Hemingway. Carson recommended 
caution. In a memorandum he notes, 
“The Legal Attache at Havana ex- 
presses his belief that Hemingway is 
fundamentally hostile to the F.B.I. 
and might readily endeavor at any 
time to cause trouble for us. Because of 
his peculiar nature, it is the belief of 
the Legal Attache that Hemingway 
would go to great lengths to embarrass 
the Bureau if an incident should arise. 
In view of his prestige as a literary 
man, accepted by large sections of pub- 



lic opinion in matters not related to 
writing, it is the recommendation of 
the Legal Attache at Havana that great 
discretion be exercised in avoiding an 
incident with Ernest Hemingway.” 

Tamm did not concur. “I don’t care 
what his contacts are or what his 
background is — I see no reason why 
we should make any effort to avoid 
exposing him for the phoney that he 
is,” he states in a note, dated June 21, 
1943, at the bottom of Carson’s mem- 
orandum. “I don’t think we should go 
out of our way to do this but most 
certainly if in the protection of the 
Bureau’s interest it is necessary to meet 
him head-on, I don’t think we should 
try to avoid such an issue.” 

Four years after the end of the war, 
the F.B.I. furnished a name check on 
Hemingway to the Secretary of De- 
fense. It repeated much of the material 
about his hostility to the F.B.I. — say- 
ing that he had called the bureau 
“anti-Liberal, pro-Fascist, and dan- 
gerous of developing into an American 
Gestapo” — and noted his affiliations 
with groups that had supported aid to 
Spanish refugees. 

The F.B.I. file also includes a 1959 
memorandum from the Embassy in 
Havana to the State Department about 
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Hemingway’s attitude toward Cuba 
and the Castro government. Returning 
to his house outside Havana in 1959 
after a visit to Spain, Hemingway said 
that he hoped Cubans would not 
regard him as a “Yanqui” and that he 
“kissed” a Cuban flag. “Hemingway’s 
remarks have been strongly played by 
Prensa Latina, and given wide publici- 
ty locally,” Minister-Counsellor Dan- 
iel M. Braddock reports. “It is unfor- 
tunate that a person of his position and 
reputation should publicly take a posi- 
tion which displays either (1) strong 
criticism of his Government and com- 
patriots, or (2) a remarkable ignorance 
concerning developments in Cuba 
since the first of the year.” 

In 1961, after Hemingway took his 
own life, the F.B.I. found it worth- 
while to add to its file a comment by 
the columnist Westbrook Pegler, a 
Hoover favorite, from the New York 
Journal-American of July 19, 1961. 
“It has been my stubborn opinion that 
Ernest Hemingway was actually one 
of the worst writers in the English 
language during his time,” Pegler 
wrote. “It can be conceded that he 
invented a ‘style.’ But to me it was an 
ugly style, so barren of ordinary liter- 
ary embellishment or amenity that it 
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was confused and often incomprehen- 
sible.” 

J UST as the F.B.I. applied its own 
idiosyncratic standards in trying to 
judge Hemingway, its dossier on John 
Steinbeck (1902-68) reveals an effort 
to challenge Steinbeck’s Americanism 
and to judge him negatively because he 
wrote about social and economic jus- 
tice. In the minds of Hoover’s agents, 
writing about such subjects made 
Steinbeck a radical, and suspect. The 
F.B.I. provided ninety-four pages from 
its file on Steinbeck but withheld 
twenty-three pages; the Army gave up 
twenty-one pages; the C.I.A., which 
had two documents, withheld them 
entirely, on the ground of “national 
defense or foreign policy.” 

Steinbeck was one of the few Amer- 
ican writers who suspected that F.B.I. 
agents were tailing them, but he had 
no idea of the extent of the surveil- 
lance. In his file is a letter he wrote to 
Attorney General Francis Biddle in 
1942 that reads, in part, “Do you 
suppose you could ask Edgar’s boys to 
stop stepping on my heels? They think 
I am an enemy alien. It’s getting tire- 




some.” Biddle forwarded the letter to 
Hoover, and Hoover replied that 
Steinbeck “is not being and has never 
been investigated.” 

Such covering up was usual when 
Hoover was confronted by one of his 
theoretical superiors in the Justice De- 
partment. The phrase “has never been 
investigated” did not mean that 
Steinbeck was not being watched, and 
it certainly glossed over the fact that 
the F.B.I. had maintained a detailed 
record on him. It simply indicated that 
the Bureau had not rolled out its heavy 
artillery for a full-scale investigation. 
In the F.B.I. file on Steinbeck, this 
heading, dated March 10, 1954, ap- 
pears: “Instances Wherein America’s 
Enemies Have Used or Attempted to 
Use Steinbeck’s Writings and Reputa- 
tion to Further Their Causes.” 

A number of examples are given of 
how Steinbeck’s books are dangerous 
to the republic. The file reads, in part: 
Bureau files reflect that because many of 
Steinbeck’s writings portrayed an ex- 
tremely sordid and poverty-stricken side of 
American life, they were reprinted in both 
German and Russian and used by the Na- 
zis and Soviets as propaganda against 
America. . . . 



Steinbeck’s book “Grapes of Wrath” 
was among the periodicals and books sold 
from the literature table at a Communist 
Party May Day meeting held on May 1, 
1940, in Los Angeles, California [source 
censored]. 

A booklet announcing the courses of the 
Workers School of New York City, official 
Communist Party school, for the winter 
term, 1943, stated that the works of lead- 
ing dramatic writers, including Steinbeck, 
would be used in the discussions of history 
of social institutions as they had been re- 
flected by writers of all times. 

The source was the California Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, a 
Red-hunting body that smeared repu- 
tations with an even broader brush 
than the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Washington 
did; it was therefore a frequently cited 
source in the F.B.I. files. 

During March 1945, a copy of a recom- 
mended reading list used by the American 
Youth for Democracy (cited by the Attor- 
ney General) indicated that listed books 
were available from the New Jersey State 
office of that organization at a discount. 
This list included Steinbeck’s “The Moon 
Is Down.” [The informant's name is 
blacked out, but the source is otherwise 
listed as “state headquarters of the Com- 
munist Political Association, Newark, 
New Jersey.”] 

The file does not mention that “The 
Moon Is Down” is about the Norwe- 
gian resistance to the Nazi occupation. 

The Steinbeck file notes that the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee was on record as saying that the 
National Maritime Union of America 
“toed the Communist Party line,” and 
the F.B.I. goes on to report, “These 
ships of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine are being supplied with libraries 
for the seamen to read while at 
sea. . . . John Steinbeck’s ‘Grapes of 
Wrath’ is naturally present, as it 
would be in any Communist selec- 
tion.” The file includes a statement 
made on June 2, 1953, by an admitted 
former Communist Party member, 
who testified before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee that 
“Steinbeck has done more through his 
novel about the agricultural workers 
than anyone else for the Communist 
Party.” 

Steinbeck came under scrutiny even 
before he wrote “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” His file notes, “During the 
Fall of 1936 a group of liberal and 
communistic writers issued a call for a 
conference to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, on November 13, 
1936, which conference continued 
throughout the following day. This 
report indicated that one of the 
sponsors of this Congress was John 
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Steinbeck.” It was customary for the 
F.B.I. to make no distinction between 
liberal and Communist writers, so its 
report did not specify into which 
group Steinbeck supposedly fell. 

Like most major American writers, 
Steinbeck belonged to writers’ organi- 
zations. The file shows that he was a 
contributor — along with four hundred 
and seventeen other American writers 
— to a pamphlet called “Writers Take 
Sides,” published by the League of 
American Writers in New York in 
1938. These were letters in support of 
the Loyalists during the Spanish Civil 
War. (A similar pamphlet, “Authors 
Take Sides on the Spanish War, 
1937,” was published by writers and 
poets of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. Among the many distin- 
guished authors writing for the Span- 
ish Republic and against the Franco 
insurgents were W. H. Auden, 
Samuel Beckett, Cyril Connolly, Ford 
Madox Ford, Aldous Huxley, Sean 
O’Casey, V. S. Pritchett, Herbert 
Read, and Stephen Spender.) Steinbeck 
was named president of one of the 
anti-Franco groups in this country. 
He was also one of the signers of a 
letter urging the United States to lift 
its arms embargo against the besieged 
Republic. The California Committee 
on Un-American Activities branded 
the Washington Committee to Lift the 
Spanish Embargo a Communist front. 

How all this negative information 
affected Steinbeck personally emerged 
in 1943, when Army Intelligence was 
considering him for a commission. An 
investigation was conducted in Los 
Angeles (he was living in Sherman 
Oaks), and G-2 wrote in a 1943 
memo to the Chief of Military Intelli- 
gence in Washington: 

In view of substantial doubt as to Sub- 
ject’s loyalty and discretion, it is recom- 
mended that Subject not be considered 
favorably for a commission in the Army of 
the United States. 

An earlier memo said of Steinbeck: 

Subject has associated with individuals 
who are known to have a radical political 
and economic philosophy, and with some 
members of the Communist Party. 
. . . Subject received large volume of Com- 
munistic literature and possessed books 
expressing radical political and economic 
views in his library. 

The F.B.I. told Army Intelligence 
that Steinbeck subscribed to People’s 
World. Among the sources of this in- 
formation was the American Legion 
Radical Research Bureau in San Fran- 
cisco; the Legion said “The Grapes of 
Wrath” had been branded Red propa- 
ganda. 
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Steinbeck was turned down, though 
his file shows that he had been em- 
ployed in 1942, without pay, as a spe- 
cial consultant to the Secretary of 
War, and assigned to the Command- 
ing General of the Army Air Forces. 
Then, as an unpaid writer, he wrote 
an official book on flying and training. 
After completing this assignment, he 
worked for the Office of War Infor- 
mation as a foreign-news editor, at an 
annual salary of thirty-six hundred 
dollars. Steinbeck told friends who 
were questioned about him that he was 
not a Communist, and that he was 
concerned about “the lower-class 
working people regardless of their 
particular political creed.” 

The writers’ groups that Steinbeck 
belonged to made him suspect. The 
F.B.I. file listed the Western Writers 
Congress, the League of American 
Writers, and, most surprising of all, 
the widely respected National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, patterned after the 
French Academy, and now part of the 
American Academy and Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 

The Steinbeck dossier continued to 
expand after the war. At the beginning 
of the Cold War, Steinbeck wrote a 
series for the New York Herald Trib- 



une, following a six-week tour around 
the Soviet Union, that became the ba- 
sis for his 1948 book, “A Russian 
Journal.” The F.B.I. comment reads, 
“It is noted that the articles criticized 
Soviet red tape and the Soviet Govern- 
ment but were favorable to the Russian 
people.” Book reviews from the Com- 
munist Daily Worker and the anti- 
Communist New Leader, both un- 
favorable, were put in his file. 

In 1961, the year before Steinbeck 
received the Nobel Prize, an F.B.I. 
interoffice memorandum made note of 
the contents of his novel “The Winter 
of Our Discontent.” The memoran- 
dum headlined the fact that the F.B.I. 
was mentioned in the book. “At the 
beginning of the book he describes 
various persons of the town including 
one Stonewall Jackson Smith, the 
Chief of Police, whom he character- 
izes as being of above average intelli- 
gence for the town and who ‘even took 
the F.B.I. training at Washington 
D.C.,’ ” the memorandum reads. The 
F.B.I. finds implicit criticism of the 
Bureau in an observation about the 
novel’s plot: “While Steinbeck does 
not belabor the fact that the Chief of 
Police is F.B.I. trained, nevertheless a 
careful reader cannot fail to recall the 



reference in the initial introduction to 
the Chief when his behavior concern- 
ing the indictments comes up.” 

In 1964, the F.B.I. passed along 
information about Steinbeck to the 
C.I.A. It reported that Steinbeck had 
visited the Soviet Union the year be- 
fore, and a headline in the Daily 
Worker in New York had read, 
“Steinbeck in Moscow Impressed by 
Progress.” Why the C.I.A. was inter- 
ested in Steinbeck is not revealed. 

In an internal memorandum in 
1964, the F.B.I. reported that 
Steinbeck had been on the mailing list 
of the Japan Council Against Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs, and noted that 
a “reliable source has described this 
organization as a communist-infil- 
trated organization in Japan.” An- 
other “reliable source” reported that 
in 1959 Steinbeck’s literary agency, 
McIntosh & Otis, had been paid 
$188.70 on his behalf by the National 
Bank of Bulgaria. And still anoth- 
er “reliable source” reported that 
Steinbeck “had received the sum of 
$420 as an author’s fee from the Soviet 
publication, Novyi Mir.” 

In 1968, the year Steinbeck died, the 
F.B.I. provided a name check on him 
to the White House. Its purpose can- 
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not be determined, because, like much 
of the material in the Steinbeck dos- 
sier, the document is blacked out and 
stamped “Secret.” 

C arl Sandburg (1878-1967) had 
an Army Intelligence file of six 
pages, dating back to 1918, and an 
F.B.I. file of twenty-three pages. 
Sandburg, who received Pulitzer 
Prizes for both poetry and history and 
was given the Medal of Freedom by 
President Johnson at the White House 
in 1 964, seems to have been considered 
dangerously liberal or worse by some 
government officials. In his early 
years, he was a Social Democratic 
Party organizer and a supporter of 
Eugene V . Debs; in the nineteen- 
thirties, he was a New Dealer; and in 
the nineteen-fifties he campaigned for 
Adlai E. Stevenson, a close friend, for 
President. 



The first entry in Sandburg’s file 
resulted from his having worked as a 
correspondent in Sweden for the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, the 
feature-news syndicate, in 1918. 
When he returned to New York, in 
December of that year, all his note- 
books, manuscripts, and books were 
seized by Customs, the Secret Service, 
and military officials. Much of this 
material referred to Finland and to 
Bolshevism in Russia. Sam T. 
Hughes, Sandburg’s editor at N.E.A., 
protested the confiscation of his papers 
to Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker, calling it an act of censorship. 
Baker replied that Sandburg’s luggage 
included “revolutionary literature,” 
and added that he had also carried ten 
thousand dollars in drafts on behalf 
of Finnish revolutionaries. Hughes 
responded by saying that those who 
had taken Sandburg’s property did so 



because they thought his name was 
German, but his parents were of Scan- 
dinavian origin. He said that the au- 
thorities had harassed Sandburg after 
they learned that he had been a Social- 
ist in his earlier days. Hughes also told 
Secretary Baker that he would instruct 
Sandburg to write exactly what he 
thought, regardless of censorship. 
Hughes wrote, “Isn’t it fine for the 
Government to treat such a man like a 
dog of a traitor?” Eventually, Sand- 
burg’s papers were returned, but neither 
he nor his editor ever forgave the at- 
tack on their journalistic integrity. 
Army Intelligence did not forget 
Sandburg. Nearly seventy years later 
and twenty years after his death — a 
file is maintained of the suspicious 
correspondence at the Army Intel- 
ligence and Security Command at Fort 
Meade, Maryland; and the F.B.I. also 
has a copy of this ancient dispute in its 
records. While Sandburg was writing 
and campaigning for causes and candi- 
dates he believed in, the file accusing 
him of being a courier for revolution- 
ary literature was resurrected. 

Sandburg’s F .B.I. record shows that 
in 1941 an interoffice memorandum 
distributed among bureau officials 
noted that he had “manifested an un- 
friendly attitude” toward the F.B.I. at 
a luncheon in Chicago. In 1947, the 
bureau added to his file a clipping from 
the Daily Worker saying that a CBS 
documentary program called “Dear 
Mr. Lincoln” and based on letters to 
Lincoln found in the Robert Todd 
Lincoln Collection in the Library of 
Congress had been written by Alan 
Lomax “with the advice of Carl Sand- 
burg.” That same year, the Daily 
Worker also reported that Sandburg 
had warned in a speech that if the 
“hate Russia” campaign continued it 
would lead to “the most terrible war in 
history,” and his warning went into 
the F.B.I.’s file. In the same speech, 
the file shows, Sandburg praised Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall for 
his calm patience in dealing with the 
Soviet Union. 

An F.B.I. memorandum written 
four months later was filled with fac- 
tual errors about Sandburg. Whoever 
wrote the memorandum (the name 
was deleted from the files I received) 
said that Sandburg “was reported to be 
a well-known Communist in Chi- 
cago.” It also said he owned a build- 
ing there that was used as national 
headquarters for the Young Workers 
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League of America. Neither statement 
was true. In 1952, the F.B.I. prepared 
a dossier on Sandburg for the State 
Department, in which it named him as 
a sponsor of the Veterans of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade in 1939, and 
stated that in 1942 he was listed in an 
advertisement in The Nation as a 
speaker at a dinner sponsored by the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee; that two years later he was a 
special guest at a concert in Chicago 
for the same organization; that in 
1945 he was listed as a sponsor of the 
Midwest division of the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Professions; and that all 
these organizations had been cited as 
Communist fronts by the Attorney 
General or the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

In 1958, again without qualifica- 
tion, the F.B.I. repeated all the derog- 
atory information about Sandburg in 
its file while providing a name check to 
the United States Information Agency. 
That year, too, Sandburg was upgrad- 
ed in the F.B.I. records, for he was in- 
volved in an “Internal Security — C” 
matter involving another person: name 
and description blacked out. This per- 
son had written a book and, the Sand- 
burg file noted, Sandburg “reportedly 
will write the introduction to [cen- 
sored]^ new book.” Merely a report of 
a plan to write was considered worthy 
of note by the F.B.I. record-keepers. 

In 1 964, a “Confidential” page ap- 
peared in Sandburg’s file, but it is almost 
totally blacked out except for a date, 
June 25, 1964, and the fact that he was 
born on January 6, 1878, in Gales- 
burg, Illinois. Thus, when Sandburg 
was eighty-six years old, living quietly 
at home in Flat Rock, North Carolina, 
the F.B.I. was still watching him and 
keeping his dossier up to date. 

heodore Dreiser (1871-1945) 
has a dossier of two hundred and 
thirty-nine pages, but the F.B.I. with- 
held forty-one pages — more than forty 
years after his death. The documents 
released are censored; those from 
Navy files are totally blacked out. 
Dreiser was active in defending the 
American workingman and attacking 
the excesses of big industry. Most of 
his views were out in the open — on the 
printed page and on the platform. His 
file shows that in 1928 he was a mem- 
ber of an international committee to 
save Sacco and Vanzetti. During the 
Depression, he was active in the de- 
fense of mineworkers who were strik- 
ing for their safety and livelihood. 



Dreiser’s reasoning was not always 
as farsighted as his novels might sug- 
gest. Discussing his book “America Is 
Worth Saving” in a radio interview 
ten months before Pearl Harbor, he 
absurdly equated the British Empire 
and Nazi Germany. This isolationist 
rhetoric, though it was not uncommon 
in parts of the country at the time, 
caused the F.B.I. to watch him more 
closely. In a censored memorandum, 
the word “Espionage” appears after 
his name. His confidential file card is 
labelled “Communist.” After America 
entered the war, the F.B.I. policed 
what Dreiser wrote and said. A mem- 
orandum in his file states, “The subject 
is the well-known American novelist 
whose writings in recent years have 
had a definitely pro-Russian angle.” 
Passages in the “Confidential” 
F.B.I. documents read like a Dreiser 
novel. The bureau has always relished 
gathering material about marital and 
extramarital conduct, and it comments 
that Dreiser was “indicted- in 1931 in 
Bell County, Kentucky, for Criminal 
Syndicalism and Adultery.” He had 
gone there to help striking miners and 
get material for a book. “Subject left 
State prior to indictment and it is 
believed same was dismissed for lack of 
evidence,” the file continues. “Basis for 
adultery was the finding of DREISER 
and [name censored] in the same room 
at hotel but immoral relations are not 
known. DREISER claimed impotency. 

. . . When DREISER was still a young 
man of around 31 or 32 years of age, 
he separated from his wife. . . . He first 
came into prominence when he wrote 
‘An American Tragedy,’ on which he 
made a great deal of money. After this 
success ... his wife came to him and 
demanded some money for a settlement, 
which he gave her. [Informant] does 
not know how long [censored] has been 
living with DREISER but believes it has 
been a period of over ten years. . . . She 
has heard that [censored] is a former 
MACK SENNETT girl and has positively 
no literary acumen.” In a 1943 letter 
J. Edgar Hoover himself noted that 
the matter of Dreiser’s mistress was 
brought before the Attorney General, 
“who feels that the facts do not pre- 
sent a proper basis for investigation 
under the White Slave Traffic Act, 
particularly in the absence of commer- 
cialism.” Hoover’s effort to have 
Dreiser prosecuted for sex between 
two unmarried consenting adults came 
in the middle of the Second World 
War, when, presumably, the director 
had more important matters to pursue. 

Near the end of the war, Dreiser 
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“ I switched. Mint chocolate 



was still being spied upon: it is noted 
that he was living in Hollywood, at 
1015 North Kings Road, and that he 
had a gray 1940 Plymouth sedan, Li- 
cense No. 10Q334. An F.B.I. source 
reported that he “would obtain infor- 
mation as to any writing being done by 
DREISER.” Apparently, the F.B.I. had 
a source inside Dreiser’s house who 
reported to an informant (her name 
blacked out) about him. The F.B.I. 
agent reported that Dreiser was doing 
“very little writing and what little 
work he does put out is not in great 
demand by publishers.” In May of 
1945, seven months before Dreiser’s 
death, an F.B.I. agent in Los Angeles 
reported a critical judgment on him: 
“A ‘has been’ in the literary field.” 

J ohn Dos Passos (1896-1970), who 

started his writing career as a re- 
former and ended up as a conservative, 
has a government dossier of eighty- 
two pages. These came heavily 
blacked out; my appeal to the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Office of Legal Pol- 
icy for more material and less censor- 
ship was denied. The proletarian 
views found in Dos Passos’ “Manhat- 
tan Transfer” and his trilogy 
“U.S.A.” changed in the last two de- 



chif is my favorite now.” 



cades of his life; his 1961 novel 
“Midcentury” extolled the free-enter- 
prise system. 

The F.B.I. file on Dos Passos says 
that at one time he sympathized with 
the Soviet Union; that the anti-Fascist 
cause enlisted his interest during the 
Spanish Civil War; that he champi- 
oned the rights of striking Kentucky 
coal miners during the Depression. 
“In Russia he was immensely popular 
as a ‘proletarian’ writer,” the file 
notes. “Later his attitude became defi- 
nitely anti-Communist.” Despite his 
changed views, a 1951 document 
stamped “Secret” described him as a 
“fellow traveler and sympathizer” and 
noted that he had a “connection with 
front organizations.” These reached 
back to 1923, when a letterhead listed 
him as a member of the American 
Committee for Relief of Russian Chil- 
dren, and in that 1951 document the 
F.B.I. made a little list of other 
“front” organizations he belonged to. 
These included the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the International 
Union of Revolutionary Writers, the 
Citizens National Committee for 
Sacco and Vanzetti, the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign- 
Born, and the American Friends of 



Spanish Democracy. For the First 
American Writers Congress, held in 
New York in 1935, Dos Passos wrote 
a strong essay, in which he spoke of “a 
country that is organizing to build for 
socialism, instead of for the growth of 
the wealth and power of a few bosses.” 

In 1951, Dos Passos having moved 
to the right politically, the F.B.I., on 
a page stamped “Secret,” summed up 
its file material in a memorandum that 
concluded: 

Recommendation: A review of the above 
information reflects that although Dos 
Passos was probably a Communist [the 
F.B.I. erred in this assumption] and subse- 
quently a Trotskyite, he has in recent 
years become definitely anti-Communist. 
In view of this, it does not appear that an 
investigation of Dos Passos is warranted, 
and if you agree, no investigation will be 
instituted. 

Nevertheless, when Dos Passos 
travelled outside the United States the 
F.B.I. continued to track him. A file 
on Dos Passos from the Shanghai Mu- 
nicipal Police was sent to the F.B.I. in 
June of 1951 and was disseminated to 
agents in the bureau’s Security Divi- 
sion. (The Shanghai material is 
omitted from the pages I received.) 
The F.B.I. reports that “a confiden- 
tial source of known reliability fur- 
nished the Bureau with information 
contained in the files of the Shanghai 
Municipal Police,” and that these files 
included a letter dating back to 1933 
from Dos Passos, in Paris, to someone 
(name censored) in Shanghai because 
Dos Passos was listed as a member of a 
committee formed to help defend two 
Shanghai Communists. 

On June 3, 1952, two F.B.I. agents 
interviewed Dos Passos at his home, in 
Spence’s Point, Virginia — the file 
shows that the F.B.I. was also main- 
taining a mail watch on the house — 
and reported their findings directly to 
J. Edgar Hoover. Dos Passos provided 
the agents with a political autobiogra- 
phy, which they wrote down for his 
file, noting, “DOS PASSOS informed that 
he was never a member of the 
Communist Party, although he related 
that he had close association with the 
Communist Party at various times.” 
Though he named names, he prefaced 
his remarks by saying that since he 
was never a Party member the names 
were “based entirely upon his personal 
belief due to his dealings with the 
Communist Party.” Dos Passos then 
mentioned John Reed, Max Eastman, 
Earl Browder, and other obvious 
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names. He said that he had accompa- 
nied Theodore Dreiser to the Harlan, 
Kentucky, coal miners’ strike in 1931 
and had “got the impression that the 
National Miners’ Union was con- 
trolled by the Communist Party.” He 
added that the Communist Party was 
“interested in the . . . Group The- 
atre,” in New York. 

In this interview Dos Passos also 
said that during the Spanish Civil War 
he had tried to keep Communists out of 
the American Friends of Spanish De- 
mocracy, which supported the Loyalists 
against Franco’s Fascists. In 1937, he 
went to Spain with Ernest Heming- 
way to make a pro-Loyalist film, 
“Spain in Flames,” but his name did 
not appear in it, because, he claimed, 
the Communists were “down” on him. 
Later, he became interested in seeking 
a refuge for Leon Trotsky, because 
“Trotsky was getting a raw deal.” 
The report of the interview concluded 
with the F.B.I. observation that Dos 
Passos was “cooperative but was hazy 
concerning details,” and that he 
“offered further cooperation at any 
time it was necessary to contact him.” 

In 1960, Dos Passos discovered, 
quite by accident, that, regardless of his 
cooperation with the F.B.I., he was 
still the subject of federal scrutiny. A 
T reasury Department agent visited the 
Washington Daily News and asked to 
see Dos Passos’ file in the newspaper’s 
morgue. An enterprising report- 
er, Joseph Cloud, then questioned the 
Treasury agent. The agent said that 
his mission was “very hush-hush,” 
and that he was trying to find out 
if Dos Passos had “recently changed 
his political ideolo- 
gy.” When the reporter 
asked Dos Passos if he 
knew why the govern- 
ment was interested in 
his ideology, he replied, 
according to Cloud’s 
story, which appeared in 
the paper on March 31, 

1960, “I have no idea 
why. The F.B.I. might be interested 
in some of the many Communists I’ve 
known, but the Treasury — I just can’t 
figure it out. It does sound as if 
the Federal Government now has 
‘Thought Police.’ What rights does 
the Government have to investigate 
the political opinions of any private cit- 
izen? And if they want to know mine, 
why the hell don’t they ask me?” 

O N Thomas Wolfe (1900-38), I 
was able to obtain forty-one 
pages, but they were almost totally 



blacked out by the F.B.I. Forty-five L 
additional pages existed in his file, but j.: 
my appeal to the Meese Department of S 
Justice — nearly fifty years after the j 
author’s death — that they be released, i 
even if they were censored, was de- I 
nied. On the basis of Wolfe’s four j. 
autobiographical novels — “Look | 

Homeward, Angel,” “Of Time and s 

the River,” “The Web and the 
Rock,” and “You Can’t Go Home j 
Again” — it is hard to imagine him as 
an enemy of the state. We know from 
news reports that his prewar travels in 
Nazi Germany came to the attention 
of the authorities because his writing 
was admired by some Germans, and 
that he admired them in return. Even- 
tually, however, he wrote against 
Hitlerism. But none of this back- 
ground can be found in his vetted files. 

Strangely, in 1946, eight years after 
his death, and again in 1947, and yet 
again in the nineteen-fifties, his name 
turned up in censored secret files la- 
belled “Espionage” and “Internal 
Security.” From the fragmentary 
words in the blacked-out documents it 
can be surmised that Wolfe’s writings 
were suspect because they appeared on 
reading lists of schools said to be under 
Communist control. 

The reason that Wolfe’s file was 
maintained after his death was that his 
novels had become a signal flag to the 
F.B.I. For example, in a 1945 report 
by its office in Kansas City, there ap- 
pears a list of books headed “The 
following are the readings assigned by 
[name censored].” The list of suspect 
books includes John Hersey’s “A Bell 
for Adano,” Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
“Western Star,” 
Howard Fast’s 
“Freedom Road,” 
Edith Wharton’s “The 
Age of Innocence,” 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Bab- 
bitt,” Ernest Heming- 
way’s “Short Stories,” 

John Steinbeck’s “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” 
Richard Wright’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Children,” and Thomas Wolfe’s 
“You Can’t Go Home Again.” In 
1947, a report by the F.B.I.’s Boston 
office noted that “Communist Party, 
U.S.A., Pamphlets and Publications” 
were sold at the Progressive Bookshop, 

8 Beach Street, Boston. A flyer there 
was entitled “Give Books for Christ- 
mas,” and among the books it listed 
which warranted suspicion were Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi,” 
Howard Fast’s “The American,” 
Dorothy Baker’s “Young Man with a 
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Horn,” Jack London’s “South Sea 
Tales,” Maxim Gorky’s “Last 
Plays,” and Thomas Wolfe’s “Of 
Time and the River.” 

Nearly a half century after Thomas 
Wolfe’s death, his dossier has contin- 
ued to be heavily censored, and his 
books, and those of other celebrated 
novelists, are listed as a “Security 
Matter” — ’presumably meaning a 
threat to the republic. 

T HE most curious case of censor- 
ship by denial which I encoun- 
tered under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act concerned the novelist and 
short-story writer John O’Hara 
(1905-70). A file on him exists, but it 
was denied to me in its entirety. In 
response to my request, I received this 
letter, in June of 1986, from Emil P. 
Moschella, chief of the Freedom of 
Information-Privacy Acts Section, 
Records Management Division, of the 
F.B.I.: “After careful consideration, it 
has been determined that all material 
concerning Mr. O’Hara is exempt 
from release pursuant to subsection (b) 
(1) of the Freedom of Information 
Act. This subsection allows for the 
withholding of information which is 
currently and properly classified in ac- 
cordance with Executive Order 
12356” — that is, “in the interest of 
the national defense or foreign policy, 
for example, information involving in- 
telligence sources or methods.” 

In appealing, I pointed out that 
nothing I could find in O’Hara’s sto- 
ries or journalism seemed to endanger 
“the national defense or foreign pol- 
icy.” On September 29, 1986, Richard 
L. Huff, co-director of the Justice De- 
partment’s Office of Information and 
Privacy, affirmed the initial decision 
and continued to deny me access to the 
file. He added that a Department Re- 
view Committee would determine 
whether anything could be declassi- 
fied; but I have not heard further and 
doubt if I will. 

T HE first National Book Award 
for fiction, given in 1950, went 
to Nelson Algren for “The Man with 
the Golden Arm.” During his life- 
time, Algren (1909-81), whose F.B.I. 
file contains five hundred and forty-six 
pages, kept the F.B.I., Army Intelli- 
gence, Navy Intelligence, and the 
State Department very busy. From the 
F.B.I. I received four hundred and 
thirty-one censored pages. My appeal 
for the missing hundred and thirteen 
pages was initially turned down by 
Mr. Huff, but later a few of them were 



provided. Sometimes one can pick up 
fragments of information indirectly 
from different sections of the F.B.I. In 
Algren’s case, I learned from my ap- 
peal that the author is the subject of 
one F.B.I. file in Washington and a 
second in the Chicago field office; that 
both are labelled “Security Matter 
— Communist,” and that Algren was 
also included in the records of the 
Criminal Division. 

After I had waited three years and a 
month, the State Department indepen- 
dently provided five pages of a file that 
it maintained on Algren. It had re- 
ceived a passport application from Al- 
gren in 1965 and again in 1968. 
Whenever Algren left the country, the 
department informed its Embassies 
from Mexico City to Moscow that he 
had done so and requested them “to 
furnish the Department with any perti- 
nent information coming to their 
attention regarding Algren’s activi- 
ties.” The Embassies were also warned 
that he had a record of “Communist 
Party front activity” from 1941 to 
1952. (It is puzzling to know how the 
State Department concluded that he 
carried on such activity in 1944 and 
1945, when he was serving as an Army 
litter bearer in Europe.) When Algren 
went to Asia in 1968, during the Viet- 
nam War, the State Department noted 
that the purpose of his trip was an 
“assignment from Atlantic Monthly .” 

To the F.B.I., Algren was a “po- 
tentially dangerous” American. He 
was listed in the bureau’s “Program 
for Apprehension and Detention of 
Persons Considered Potentially Dan- 
gerous to the National Defense and 
Public Safety of the United States.” In 
1942, J. Edgar Hoover himself wrote 
to the president of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Council in Chicago (the letter is 
in Algren’s file) informing him that a 
resolution the council had adopted 
condemning Algren’s novel “Never 
Come Morning” would be made “a 
matter of record in the files of this 
Bureau.” The council did not like 
Algren’s Polish characters. 

In 1949, four years after Algren 
completed honorable service in the 
Second World War, the Chicago 
F.B.I. office told the New York and 
St. Louis F.B.I. offices to check his 
Army record and find out where he 
was. By then, he was a well-known 
writer around Chicago and New 
York. When he was located, his cor- 
respondence was watched through a 
“mail cover” in Chicago, which noted 
the name and address of anyone who 
wrote to him. Copies were made of his 
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signature. F.B.I. agents in at least five 
cities devoted their energies to follow- 
ing his movements. 

Algren was unafraid to lend his 
name to causes he believed in and to 
protest injustices he deplored, and, ev- 
ery time he signed a petition and every 
time his name appeared in the press, 
clippings of what he had to say and 
what was said about him went into his 
file. Writ large was his defense of the 
Hollywood Ten, the blacklisted 
screenwriters and directors, and his 
membership on a national committee 
formed in behalf of Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg. Unnamed informants 
monitored whatever Algren wrote as a 
free-lance journalist and as a novelist, 
and passed the material along to the 
F.B.I. “Informant reported Algren 
wrote left-wing article for magazine 
Holiday,” one entry reads. ( Holiday , a 
nonpolitical travel magazine, intro- 
duced many novelists to travel writ- 
ing.) Another informant describes him 
as the “Communist author” of “The 
Man with the Golden Arm” and 
“Chicago: City on the Make.” The 
bizarre phrase “Communist tenden- 
cies” also appears in his file. 

When Algren obtained a passport in 
1956, he signed a statement that he 
was not a Communist. The Justice 
Department, according to his file, con- 
sidered “possible prosecution of him 
for execution of non-Communist affi- 
davit for State Department,” but the 
matter was dropped for “insufficient 
evidence”— a phrase that is appended 
to a number of the accusations by un- 
named informants in the F.B.I. dos- 
siers. Before Algren left for Europe in 
1949, his friends gave him a farewell 
party; it was noted by the F.B.I. In 
1960, when he went to Spain, the 
F.B.I. cabled the American Legation 
in Madrid, gave it the name of his 
hotel, and asked the Legation to cable 
Washington and report on what he 
was up to. The legal attache at the 
American Embassy in Paris also filed a 
report with the F.B.I. in 1960 — at a 
time when Algren was being cele- 
brated in the French press as one of 
America’s most important writers. 
What the Embassy reported is cen- 
sored. 

J. Edgar Hoover thought Algren 
so important that he himself wrote 
a letter to the director of the State 
Department’s Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research in 1966 telling him that 
Algren was either travelling abroad 
or planning to do so. Details of 
Hoover’s letter were blacked out a 
few years after Algren’s death and re- 
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main so in the material provided to me. 

There is a fine irony in the F.B.I. 
file on Algren: he fooled the special 
agents (and kidded his friends) with 
an alias that was really an inside joke. 
The Bureau was obviously ignorant 
about anything that involved his writ- 
ings or his literary friendships. After 
his affair with Simone de Beauvoir, 
the French writer and longtime com- 
panion of Jean- Paul Sartre, Algren 
used the name Simon de Beauvoir as 
his telephone listing. The 1954 tele 
phone directory for Gary, Indiana, 
lists “de Beauvoir Simon 6228 For- 
est .. . Gary 8-2463.” It has no list 
ing for Nelson Algren. A memoran 
dum in Algren’s F.B.I. file notes that 
“Nelson Algren Abraham” — the 
name on his Army service record 
— used several aliases, including 
“Simon Beauvoir and Simon de 
Beauvoir.” 

S urprisingly, Truman Capote 
(1924-84), who was far more of a 
social than a political activist, has 
hundred and eighty-five pages in his 
F.B.I. file; only a hundred and ten 
pages were released to me. The C.I.A. 
has a file on him consisting of one 
document, and that was denied me. 
The F.B.I. said that Capote had 
“never been the subject of an F.B.I. 
investigation.” However, he was iden- 
tified in numerous files relating to 
other individuals and to various orga- 
nizations. Despite the official state- 
ment that he was not investigated, a 
document stamped “Secret” (the 
stamp was crossed out before his file 
was released to me in censored form) 
reads, “Investigation is presently be- 
ing conducted to determine whether 
[blacked out] present activities war- 
rant his being placed on the Security 
Index.” Since so many pages in his file 
were withheld, I don’t know whether 
Capote was indeed listed as a security 
risk. 

Explaining the reason for some of 
the censored material, the F.B.I. said 
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You Should v Clipper For Your 
Caribbean Cruise This Winter: 

. Yacht Marinas & Deserted 
Beaches. With Clipper, you’ll discover the 
Caribbean’s best-kept secret. . .the out-of- 
the-way places the yachtsmen have always 
had to themselves; secluded anchorages and 
sheltered coves. Norman Island. . .Francis 
Bay . . . Virgin Gorda . . . Peter Island. The 
big ships just can’t go there! 



1. No big crowds. Clipper’s 
100-passenger luxury yachts letyou 
enjoy the tropical Caribbean without the 
1,000 other passengers you’ll encounter 
on most cruise ships. 



2. Country Club Cruising at 

its Best. Clipper’s yachts have the intimate 
friendliness and comfortable ambience you’d 
find at a private country club. No throngs. 

No lines. No regimented, corny activities. 
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3. All-American Crew & 
Service. Clipper’s eager-to-please crew 
exemplifies a spirit and friendliness we like 
to think of as all-American; ’ll find a 

level of personal attention that is non- 
existent on the large ships. 

Luxury that Means 
Something. Each of the 51 cabins 
aboard has an outside view; each is beauti- 
fully decorated and thoughtfully appointed 
for your comfort. You ’ll know your Clipper 
yacht like it was your own, from spacious 
teakwood sundecks, elegant dining room 
to glass-walled Observation Lounge &Bar. 
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5. Delightful Cuisine .. . 
Without the Rush. Aboard Clipper, 
you’ll enjoy the best food in the Virgin 
Islands. Our approach is lighter and fresher 
- we call it sensibly gourmet - with an 
emphasis on quality over quantity. You’ll find 
it far superior to the mass-produced 
banquet food served on the large ships. 

K 6. Start Your Cruise in 
Paradise. Cruising with Clipper means 
you’ll start your cruise in the heart of the 
Caribbean, in St. Thomas. The Miami-based 
cruise ships travel for over two days just to 
get this far south. We fly you where you want 
to spend your vacation in a matter of hours. 



The Beauty of the Islands 
Comes Alive. Share the uncrowded 
Virgin Islands -the most beautiful waters 
and beaches in the world- with just 50 
discerning couples. Our swimming plat- 
form lets you swim right off the side of the 
ship. . .fins, masks and snorkels are yours 
for the asking. You can’t do this on big 
ships where beach parties look like the 
Normandy Invasion. 

IV^9. Value. Compare the luxurious 
ambience, the exclusivity and intimacy of 
Clipper’s yachts with the carnival atmos- 
phere of many big ships. Consider the 
qualitative aspects of what is offered. Then 
. . .you 'll be very surprised, because the 
price of a Clipper cruise averages out at 
just about the same level as that of the 
large ships. 

m 10. Satisfaction . You’ll be satis- 
fied with the other cruises . . . but only until 
you ’ve experienced Clipper. This is a strong 
statement based on our flawless record of 
consumer satisfaction, unmatched in the 
cruise industry. Prove us wrong and we’ll 
refund your cruise. 

Join us for 7 days visiting Tbrtola, Norman 
Island, Peter Island, Virgin Gorda, St. Croix 
andSt.John, departing,?/. Thomas Sundays, 
December 20 through March 20. For free 
brochure see your travel agent or call 
Toll Free 1-800-325-0010. 




The Newport Clipper and Nantucket Clipper are registered in America with all-American crews 



Jtx CUPPER 
~ CRUISE LINE 

7711 Bonhomme Ave., St. Louis, MO 63105 
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in a letter to me, “Information has 
been deleted which originated with the 
United States Senate Subcommittee to 
Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act and other Inter- 
nal Security Laws of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, January 6, 1961, in Exec- 
utive Session. This information is ex- 
empt from disclosure since it is consid- 
ered to be outside the purview of the 
Freedom of Information-Privacy 
Acts.” 

An F.B.I. memorandum on the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee, dated 
November 21, 1960, includes Capote’s 
name among those of Simone de 
Beauvoir, Jean-Paul Sartre, I. F. 
Stone, Norman Mailer, Kenneth 
Tynan, C. Wright Mills, and James 
Baldwin. The memorandum notes 
that J. Edgar Hoover requested “sum- 
maries” on the Fair Play for Cuba 
signers. A “Confidential” docu- 
ment in Capote’s file declares that he 
“supports the revolution.” The final 
entry in Capote’s file is dated May 23, 
1968, and originated in Los Angeles. 
It reveals that an informant was track- 
ing someone who was known to Ca- 
pote. This somewhat mysterious entry 
goes, “He was advised by Capote that 
[name censored] is staying in some 
friend’s home in Palm Springs while 
he is rewriting some portions of his 
book [title censored]. Capote could 
not recall the name of the street but 
said it was some ‘Circle’ approximate- 
ly one mile from downtown Palm 
Springs.” The F.B.I. memorandum 
mentioned the Palm Springs Spa Ho- 
tel. 

_ Capote was gifted, but the nature of 
his gifts hardly made him deserving of 
so lofty a political tag as “Security 
Risk.” For the F.B.I. to track him, 
have his documents stamped “Se- 
cret” and “Confidential,” and 
study his writings is a particularly lu- 
dicrous example of the length to 
which its surveillance of authors has 
gone. 

T HE F.B.I. dossier on Thornton 
Wilder (1897-1975) consists of 
ninety-six pages, heavily censored; 
four pages were withheld. At various 
times, Wilder was suspected of espio- 
nage and of being a threat to internal 
security. One of the documents reveals 
that an “F.B.I. Watch” was kept on 
him as a “suspect” while he was serv- 
ing as an Army Air Forces Intelli- 
gence officer in the Mediterranean 
Theatre during the Second World 
War. F.B.I. offices in Boston, Detroit, 
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Newark, and New York watched him. 
The bureau was particularly con- 
cerned with his associations and 
affiliations — especially with writers’ 
organizations that took stands on such 
issues as aid for the Spanish Loyalists 
and activities against Nazi Germany. 
He came under suspicion because he 
openly supported causes that he be- 
lieved sacred to freedom and literature. 

In 1938, Wilder was among a 
group of thirty-six American authors 
who petitioned President Roosevelt to 
“sever trade relations with Nazi Ger- 
many and declare an embargo on all 
Nazi German goods” — an action 
noted in his F.B.I. file. Two years 
later, the F.B.I. tried, unsuccessfully, 
to link Wilder to a supposed case of 
espionage for Germany at a camp for 
Austrian refugees in New Hampshire. 
In addition to the license numbers of 
his two cars and the fact that he 
owned a house in Hamden, Connecti- 
cut, the F.B.I. reported that he was 
“on the Republican voting list” but 
had “boosted for President Roosevelt” 
in the 1940 election. In the end, the 
bureau had to conclude that there had 
been “no information received which 
would link subject Wilder with any 
espionage or subversive activities.” 

. An article in the Washington 
Times -Her aid, in 1942 noted that 
Wilder was on the advisory council of 
the Writers War Board — a board 
that, the article said, “functions under 
the direction of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and uses the government’s 
free mailing frank of the ‘Executive 
Office of the President,’ [and] is par- 
ticipating ‘unofficially’ in the cam- 
paign of the Communists and other 
totalitarians.” Furthermore, the arti- 
cle said, “Rex Stout, writer of murder 
mystery stories,” who had a record as 
“a Communist fellow traveler [and] is 
one of the prize exhibits of the Dies 
Committee on un-American Activi- 
ties,” was chairman of the Writers 
War Board. This comprehensive 
smear, which found its way into Wil- 
der’s F.B.I. file, misrepresented the 
Writers War Board — an organization 
that included many writers who had 
volunteered their skills to aid the war 
effort. 

In 1954, a detailed report stamped 
“Confidential” summarized Wil- 
der’s life and career but noted — as 
these F.B.I. reports so often did — “No 
investigation has been conducted by 
the Bureau of Thornton Wilder.” 
The report said that Wilder was edu- 
cated at Oberlin and Yale and Prince- 
ton; taught at the University of Chi- 
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cago; served in the First World War 
as a corporal and in the Second World 
War as a lieutenant colonel in Army 
Air Forces Intelligence; was a bache- 
lor and a Democrat; and had 
three Pulitzer Prizes — for ‘ 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,” ‘ 

The Skin of Our 



won 

The 

‘Our 






Town,” and “ 

Teeth.” Service in both wars'-was ap- 
parently insufficient as a proof of patri- 
otism, for the file, which went back to 
1933, said that Wilder had been affili- 
ated with “Cited Organizations.” A 
number of the sources for such infor- 
mation are blacked out — an indication 
that the F.B.I. had plants inside the 
relevant organizations. (The Authors 
Guild and the Dramatists Guild, I 
discovered, had their own files.) One 
group that Wilder was said to be a 
member of was the National Commit- 
tee of the American Committee for 
Struggle Against War, which was 
cited by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in 1933 as a 
Communist front. 

The file shows that Wilder was a 
participant in or sponsor of the Second 
National Congress of the League of 
American Writers, held in New York 
in 1937. In the “Writers Take Sides” 
pamphlet, Wilder is quoted as saying, 
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General. 

Throughout the McCarthy years 
and afterward, Wilder was the subject 
of attention when he dared to sign 
anything at all, including statements 
in defense of other writers’ freedom to 
write. In 1948, according to a “Con- 
fidential” memorandum in the file, 
Wilder was one of the signers of a 
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letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives which protested “the 
methods employed by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities . . . under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
J. Parnell Thomas, in its examination 
of certain writers summoned to appear 
before it.” The memorandum contin- 
ues, “This letter was sponsored by 3 } 
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W HEN I received the F.B.I.’s file 
on the playwright Robert Sher- 
wood (1896-1955), eighty pages, some 
of them totally blacked out, had been 
compiled by the F.B.I. itself, and nine 
pages were attributed to the White 
House. Sherwood’s file indicates that 
in 1941, at a time when he was writ- 
ing speeches for his friend President 
f ranklin D. Roosevelt, and again dur- 
ing the Second World War, while he 
was serving as Director of Overseas 
Operations in the Office of War In- 
formation, he was under suspicion. In 
those years, J. Edgar Hoover built up 
Sherwood’s file with material sug- 
gesting that Sherwood’s activities in 
civil-liberties and writers’ organiza- 
tions showed him to be a Communist. 
In 1942, during the early part of the 
war, Sherwood was ranked as an “In- 
ternal Security — C” case. After the 
war, in the Truman and Eisenhower 
Presidencies, and right up to the year 
of his death, Sherwood was watched 
by the F.B.I. He was critical of Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles’s poli- 
cies in the name of national security. 
He also defended the rights of authors, 
including the blacklisted Hollywood 
Ten. 

Again and again in the file, refer- 
ence is made to Sherwood’s activism in 
the theatre, his leadership in the Dra- 
matists Guild, and the subjects and 
themes of his plays. Both the man and 
his writings were scrutinized. He was 
a member of the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany — a group of dramatists, founded 
in 1938, that included S. N. Behrman, 
Elmer Rice, Maxwell Anderson, and 
Sidney Howard. Parts of his F.B.I. file 
read like a list of credits in Playbill. 
An internal memorandum that was 
prepared for Hoover in 1941 lists 
Sherwood’s plays, beginning with 
“The Road to Rome,” and including 
The Petrified Forest” and “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois,” and notes that in 
1936 he was Secretary of the Drama- 
tists Guild. 

Sherwood’s file mentions that, with 
Thornton Wilder, he was one of the 
thirty-six American authors who 
signed the 1938 letter calling on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to sever trade relations 
with Germany and to declare an em- 
bargo on German goods. That same 
year, he was reported to be a member 
of the National Council on Freedom 
from Censorship. This council, ac- 
cording to a witness before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
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Un-American Activities as a Commu- 
nist front.” 





organization, r nree years before, ac- 
cording to a 1952 memorandum in the 
file, Sherwood had helped to develop 
the New Theatre School, “to write 
and produce agitational and propa- 
ganda plays.” This school was an off- 
spring of the New Theatre League — 
“the mainspring of the Agit- 
prop . . . theatre movement,” accord- 
ing to the memorandum. “The New 
Theatre League was cited as a Com- 
munist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on March 
29, 1944.” 

Also in the Sherwood file is a 1941 
report from the American Legion say- 
ing that it was “considerably aroused” 
over radio broadcasts put on by the 
Free Company — a group formed by 
Sherwood, Orson Welles, and others 
to combat foreign propaganda in this 
country. The Legion called the group, 
the file shows, “un-American, Com- 
munistic,” and said that it was “oper- 
ating under the guise of appearing for 
" ' was campaign- 
' A 
Sherwood 
writers’ 
group. Another page 

’ ; activ- 

On [date blacked out] in- 
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free speech but actually was campaign- 
ing for the light of Communism and 
other subversive elements, 
is said to be chairman of the 
division of this g 
dealing with Sherwood’s theatre 
ities says. 

formation was received from a confi- 
dential source that Robert Sherwood 
member of the Communist 
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Party. The informant further advised 
that all plays going into any of the 
Army camps must be approved by the 
National Theatre Conference. Sher- 
wood and one [censored], a Commu- 
nist Party member, were the two men 
who approved the plays for the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference. . . . The 
informant further advised that [cen- 
sored], who was recently made presi- 
dent of the National Theatre Confer- 
ence [censored], and Sherwood were 
all tied up with the old ‘Chekov 
Conference’ held at Moscow, Rus- 
sia, for the purpose of discussing the 
use of the theatre for spreading Com- 
munist propaganda throughout the 
world.” 

In 1950, according to his file, Sher- 
wood, along with a number of direc- 
tors, producers, actors, and other writ- 
ers, signed a telegram to Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, of the Supreme Court, 
asking the Court to reverse a 1948 
decision against members of the Holly- 
wood Ten for refusing to answer 
questions about possible Communist 
Party membership. By 1950, the 
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blacklist by studios and networks was 
in full force. 

In the case of Sherwood, and of 
other writers as well, the F.B.I. 
records could be contradictory and 
self-protective. Although the F.B.I. 
maintained, in a memorandum on Sep- 
tember 10, 1942, that no investigation 
had been conducted on Sherwood, a 
memorandum from S. S. Alden, a sec- 
tion chief, to D. M. Ladd, an assistant 
director of the F.B.I., dated January 
30, 1942, reads, “However, there is 
considerable derogatory information in 
the files relative to Robert E. Sher- 
wood . . .” The F.B.I. passed these 
along, without qualification, to other 
government branches, including the 
White House. 

In 1955, Sherwood made a speech to 
the Anti-Defamation League at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York. 
Sherwood called the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s internal-security pro- 
gram, which included informers and 
wiretaps, a “heartless, soulless, callous 
tyranny,” and said, “I think that we, 
the American people, the taxpayers 
who pay the salaries of [Secretary of 
State] John Foster Dulles and [State 
Department security chief] Scott Mc- 
Leod . . . would like to know just 
when did we resolve that the rights 
of the individual American citizens 
should be subordinated and indeed de- 
stroyed by some undocumented inter- 
pretation of what some official tells us 
is national security.” This speech was 
duly entered in Sherwood’s F.B.I. 
dossier. 

T HE F.B.I. file on Tennessee 
Williams (1911-83) includes 
only seven pages, but they are telling. 
My appeal to receive additional infor- 
mation was denied on several grounds: 
some of the information consisted of 
“investigatory records compiled for 
law-enforcement purposes,” I was told, 
or would involve disclosing “the iden- 
tities of confidential sources and con- 
fidential information.” During the 
McCarthy era, when Williams’ plays 
were being staged all over the country, 
the F.B.I. maintained a file on him 
stamped “Security Information — 
Confidential.” Apparently, what 
made Williams a danger to the security 
of the United States, in the view of the 
F.B.I., was that his name had turned 
up several times in the Daily Worker. 
The bureau noted that “A Streetcar 
Named Desire,” which first appeared 
on Broadway in 1947, was praised in a 
Communist Party newspaper. (The 
F.B.I. mistakenly called it a book, not 
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a play.) A year later, the F.B.I. file 
notes, Williams sent greetings to the 
Moscow Art Theatre, at a time when 
an effort was being made to exchange 
plays between the two countries; the 
Moscow troupe came to New York in 
1965. In 1950, the Daily Worker 
again mentioned Williams, noting 
that he was among a group of “ ‘top 
show business cultural names’ . . . who 
had been assembled to speak on a radio 
show condemning the jailing of the 
‘Hollywood Ten,’ ” and adding, 
“This radio show was refused by the 
major networks.” The F.B.I. memo- 
randum that reports this also reports 
that in 1951 a catalogue of the Dra- 
matic Workshop and Technical Insti- 
tute showed Williams to be a member 
of the institute’s board of trustees. The 
memorandum adds that the workshop 
was cited as a Communist front by the 
California Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. A 1961 memorandum 
in his file says that, in connection with 
an investigation made for the State 
Department, “the Bureau ascertained 
that Thomas Lanier Williams has the 
reputation of being a homosexual.” 
Some of what follows has been cen- 
sored, and then the file continues, 
“Further, the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, in a separate inquiry, secured 
statements from individuals who ad- 
mitted participating in homosexual 
acts with Williams.” The file does 
not reveal why the F.B.I. thought 
that Williams might be a threat to 
America’s security. 

O NE writer whose F.B.I. file was 
of particular interest to me was 
Archibald MacLeish (1892-1982), 
because during the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration he held the highest govern- 
ment posts of any American writer. He 
was the Librarian of Congress from 
1939 to 1944; director of the wartime 
Office of Facts and Figures from 1941 
to 1942; assistant director of the Office 
of War Information from 1942 to 
1943; and, in 1944 and 1945, an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. MacLeish, a 
friend of the President, contributed to 
his speeches, as he did to the speeches 
of his friend Adlai Stevenson in Ste- 
venson’s 1952 and 1956 Presidential 
campaigns. MacLeish won the Pulit- 
zer Prize three times for his poetry and 
his verse plays: for “Conquistador,” 
published in 1932; for “Collected 
Poems,” published in 1952; and for 
“J.B.,” published in 1958. He was a 
kind of American poet laureate of 
New Deal social reform, democracy, 
and anti-Fascist activism against dic- 
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tatorships, from Franco’s Spain to 
Hitler’s Germany. His file shows that 
his views did not endear him to con- 
gressional investigating committees or 
to the F which in a 1962 internal 
memorandum called him a “liberal of 
the New Deal type.” 

The MacLeish dossier contains 
more than six hundred pages',' includ- 
ing a remarkable exchange of letters 
and memorandums, stamped “Se- 
cret,” between MacLeish and J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, which serve to expose the 
differences in thinking between the 
two officials — and, indeed, others in 
the government — on the subject of lib- 
eralism and witch-hunting. Mac- 
Leish, as director of the Office of 
Facts and Figures, could speak to 
Hoover as a Washington equal; Hoo- 
ver, knowing that he was dealing with 
a friend of the President (and also 
that he had an ace in the hole: an 
existing file on MacLeish and his asso- 
ciations with writers’ and anti-Fascist 
organizations in the nineteen-thirties), 
was cordially evasive. The exchange 
reveals a good deal about Hoover’s 
political maneuvering and the F.B.I.’s 
attitude toward all authors who were 
under surveillance for their beliefs and 
writings. 

The exchange began in January of 
1942, a few weeks after Pearl Harbor, 
with a letter from MacLeish. Someone 
at the F.B.I. put a summary headline 
over this letter: 



MACLEISH’S CRITICISM OF THE 
BUREAU 

AND ITS INVESTIGATIVE POLICIES 

The letter reads, in part: 

As reports on employees in the Office of 
Facts and Figures come to me through the 
Division of Investigation at OEM [Office 
for Emergency Management], I notice the 
recurrence of the phrase that the applicant 
is said to be “associated with various Lib- 
eral and Communistic groups.” This sug- 
gests that investigators have been told to 
consider Liberalism as suspicious. Know- 
ing your feeling on this matter, I am sure 
that no such instructions ever came from 
you. 

For the sake of our reputation in the 
history books, don’t you think it would be 
a good thing if all investigators could be 
made to understand that Liberalism is not 
only not a crime but actually the attitude 
of the President of the United States and 
the greater part of his Administration? 

In the same way, I note the frequent 
recurrence of references to membership in 
organizations set up to aid the Spanish 
Republic in its fight against the Fascist 
Revolution of 1936. The implication is 
that people who were against the Nazis 
and the Fascists in ’36 were suspect. Here 
again, and for the sake again of the reputa- 
tions of all of us in the history books, 
wouldn’t it be possible to instruct all in- I 
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vestigators that the people we are at war 
with now are the same people who sup- 
ported Franco in the Spanish civil war? 

A week later, Hoover responded 
cautiously, by letter: 

As you know, the F.B.I. is a fact-finding 
organization. The Special Agents who 
conduct and report on these and all other 
investigations, are trained and instructed 
to do so with absolute impartiality. These 
investigations are conducted primarily for 
the purpose of determining the patriotism, 
loyalty, and character of the individuals 
concerned. . . . 

In the event an opinion is expressed by 
the person interviewed, the Special Agents 
attempt to obtain the basis for the opinion. 
It is true that in some cases biased or 
prejudicial statements may be made by 
some persons interviewed and comments 
by others may be objectionable or conceiv- 
ably false. However, in the interest of 
obtaining available data for submission to 
the employing agency, all information, re- 
gardless of its nature, is fully and accu- 
rately reported as received and in no way 
do the individual comments reflect any 
opinions or the policy of the F.B.I. 

In March of 1942, MacLeish sent a 
confidential letter to Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, Hoover’s superior, and 
Biddle passed it on to Hoover. To 
Biddle, with whom he was on a first- 
name basis, MacLeish could speak 
more openly: 

You have a lot to worry about these 
days and I hope I am the last man to add to 
your worries, but the whole business of the 
investigation of citizens offering their ser- 
vices to the government has at last gotten 
me down. Particularly in the case of writ- 
ers and scholars and above all in the case 
of liberal writers and scholars the investi- 
gations have reached a level of humiliating 
absurdity which would be laughable if it 
were not often sinister. 

Malcolm Cowley has been driven to 
resign from the Office of Facts and Figures 
by an attack carried on through West- 
brook Pegler by, presumably, members of 
the Dies Committee or of the Dies Com- 
mittee staff. Pegler very obviously had 
access to information in the possession only 
of the Dies Committee or the F.B.I., and I 
am certain the F.B.I. is not engaged in the 
business of trying its cases in the newspa- 
pers. 

Now on top of the Cowley case come 
investigations of [name censored] and of 
[censored]’s which take the entire cake — 
frosting, candles, and all. I enclose [cen- 
sored] letter, in which you may wish to 
read the two underlined sentences. I en- 
close also the interim report on [censored] 
in which you may wish to glance at the 
long list of items which are stated to re- 
flect unfavorably upon [censored]’s charac- 
ter, reputation, and loyalty. 

I ask you — can you beat it? 

[Name censoredj’s statement that F.B.I. 
investigators are “out of touch with intel- 
lectual currents” is a princely understate- 
ment. They seem not only to be out of 
touch with intellectual currents, they seem 
to be in other currents of a most suspicious 
nature — and I don’t think I am seeing 
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things. For example, report after report 
coming to me links the words “liberal” and 
“Communist” as though in the opinion of 
the F.B.I. investigators they were the 
same thing. In report after report, support 
of the Spanish Loyalists against Hitler and 
Mussolini is put down as one of the worst 
of the black marks, and any association 
with Loyalist Spain is given as a basis of 
suspicion of loyalty to the United States. 

I have already written Hoover about 
this general matter and have had a very 
pleasant but not precisely responsive an- 
swer from him. My suggestion to him was 
that F.B.I. agents ought to be given a 
course of instruction in recent history, 
American and other, to inform them of a 
few basic facts, such as the fact that this 
country is now at war with the men who 
attacked Spain in ’36 and ’37 — such as the 
fact that President Roosevelt is a liberal — 
such as the fact that the founders of this 
country believed in and practiced democ- 
racy — and a few other similar simple 
items. 

I agree with you that the present attack 
upon liberals in the government is danger- 
ous. I think, too, that one of the most 
dangerous aspects of that attack is to be 
found in such documents as the enclosed 
“investigation” of [name deleted]. That 
investigators of [censored] should go to a 
notorious America First leader to inquire 
about [censored]’s loyalty and that investi- 
gators of [censored] should turn to [cen- 
sored] for evidence leaves me absolutely 
breathless and flabbergasted. 

Forgive this long rant. I know the whole 
thing makes you just as sick as it makes 
me. But can’t we do something about it? 

After Hoover was given a copy of 
MacLeish’s letter to Attorney General 
Biddle, he wrote a secret memorandum 
to Biddle stating that the F.B.I. was a 
fact-finding agency, whose agents had 
an obligation to develop “a full and 
complete picture” of an individual’s 
background without “coloring” its re- 
ports. Hoover denied that his bureau 
was judgmental and added, “To use 
Mr. MacLeish’s phraseology, I am 
left ‘breathless and flabbergasted’ by 
Mr. MacLeish’s disregard of the 
facts.” 

MacLeish followed up in April, 
1942, with a letter to Biddle: “What 
is really involved is the education and 
experience of the investigators them- 
selves.” In the exchange with Hoover, 
MacLeish did not prevail. So ended 
that attempt to change Hoover’s meth- 
ods and his long-held convictions — 
going back to the early nineteen-twen- 
ties — in which liberalism was equated 
with radicalism. 

One of the things that Hoover knew 
at the time but MacLeish evidently did 
not know was that the F.B.I. had been 
keeping a file on him. One of the first 
entries in that file, in September of 
1941, noted that, as the Librarian of 
Congress, MacLeish was on the mail- 
ing list of the National Federation for 
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Constitutional Liberties and the 
Washington Spanish Refugee Relief 
Committee. Hoover asked his staff for 
more such suspicious data, and the 
Washington field division reported 
that it had derogatory information on 
MacLeish and his writings. The 
F.B.I. records show that in 1936 
MacLeish contributed to the 'magazine 
Common Sense and was a sponsor of 
American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy; that in 1937 he was on the board 
of trustees of the New School for So- 
cial Research (which gave teaching 
jobs to a number of refugees from 
Hitlerism), was on a citizens’ commit- 
tee for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and was a sponsor of Friends 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade; that 
in 1939 he was a sponsor of the Inter- 
national League Defense Milk Fund 
and that in 1940 he was on the board 
of sponsors of the American Guild for 
German Cultural Freedom, an anti- 
Nazi group, was affiliated with the 
Second American Writers Congress, 
which had supported the Spanish 
Loyalists in 1937, and was a member 
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mended by many people interviewed 
around the country, but President 
Kennedy was killed before the appoint- 
ment was made. Nevertheless, the bu- 
reau’s effort to discredit him involved 
scores of interviews and a rehash of 
old accusations about his liberalism. 
The most damning thing that the 
F.B.I. could come up with was the in- 
formation that in 1928 MacLeish had 
been arrested for “illegal fishing on 
private property” in Massachusetts. 
The F.B.I. report notes that he was 
fined ten dollars, the fine was suspend- 
ed, and he paid court costs of four dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents. 

AN F.B.I. memorandum on Robert 
Lowell (1917-77) written in 
1968 describes him as “a Pulitzer 
Prize- winning poet who is very prom- 
inent in the literary field,” and adds, 
“During 1965, he refused an invita- 
tion to the White House, because he 
did not agree with the President’s for- 
eign policy.” This referred to the fact 
that Lowell, along with a number of 
other writers, declined to participate in 
President Johnson’s first (and, as it 
turned out, last) White House Festival 
of the Arts and Humanities, during 
the Vietnam War. Those who pro- 
tested to the President by telegram had 
a second name check on them ordered 
from the F.B.I. by the White House. 

The information on Lowell that I 
received — thirty-two pages, heavily 
censored — notes that in 1942 he tried 
to enlist in both the Army and the 
Navy but was turned down because of 
poor eyesight. The next year, he de- 
cided to become a conscientious objec- 
tor. He received a draft notice but did 
not report for induction. According to 
an F.B.I. summary of his case, he 
explained that “he no longer felt that 
the war was justified.” In 1943, a 
United States District Court judge in 
New York sentenced him to a year and 
a day in the federal prison in Danbury, 
Connecticut, for failing to report for 
induction. 

In 1965, Lowell was one of scores of 
signers of “Writers and Artists Pro- 
test,” a letter against American policy 
and military engagement in Vietnam. 
The F.B.I. had checked his finger- 
print files in its Identification Division 
to see if he had an arrest record other 
than his wartime prison sentence as a 
conscientious objector, and found 
none. Two years later, he again came 
to the F.B.I. ’s attention, as one of 
the leaders— together with Norman 
Mailer, Dr. Benjamin Spock, and 
others in the arts and sciences — of the 
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peace march on the Pentagon that 
year. The next year, a memorandum 
in his file notes, there were “numerous 
references to a Robert Lowell.” 

The file also contains a summary of 
a 1967 article in the Times saying that 
Andrei Voznesensky, the Soviet poet, 
had dedicated a poem to Lowell. Low- 
ell had described Voznesensky as one 
of the great poets in any language, and 
was to read translations of poems by 
him during a recital at Philharmonic 
Hall, in Lincoln Center. No mention 
is made in the F.B.I. file of the fact 
that Voznesensky had written poems 
against anti-Semitism and was an out- 
spoken advocate of greater freedom for 
publication of literature in his own 
country. 

Whenever Lowell applied for a re- 
newal of his passport, the F.B.I. kept 
track of his travel plans and his 
whereabouts. How closely he was fol- 
lowed abroad cannot be determined 
from his blacked-out file, but passport 
photographs that he had supplied were 
duplicated there. Several pages in the 
Lowell file were withheld in their en- 
tirety, “in the interest of the national 
defense or foreign policy.” 

\XT H. Auden (1907-73) became a 
v v o naturalized American citizen 
in 1946, but the F.B.I.’s file on him — 
thirty-one pages, only eighteen of 
which were made available to me — 
covers his activities before that time as 
well as after. In addition to informa- 
tion from the F.B.I., his file includes a 
few documents from the State Depart- 
ment, the C.I.A., and the Justice De- 
partment’s Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. In 1945, the F.B.I. 
told the State Department’s Visa Divi- 
sion that one of the contributors to an 
issue of New Masses in 1939 had been 
Wystan Hugh Auden, of 16 Oberlin 
Avenue, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
At that time, Auden was lecturing at 
Swarthmore College. This piece of in- 
telligence appears in an F.B.I. file on 
him and an investigative report. A 
confidential memorandum entered in 
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Auden’s F.B.I. file in 1945 provides a 
biographical account of his schooling 
and friends and politics, and says that 
he belonged to “a group of young 
poets who were all strongly oriented to 
the left, some of them being orthodox 
Communists.” Someone whose name 
has been censored said, according to 
the file, that “Auden was never in 
complete agreement with the Commu- 
nist doctrine” but was “simply in re- 
bellion against the opinions of the up- 
per bourgeoisie into which he was 
born.” In 1937, the file notes, Auden 
was an ambulance driver for the Loy- 
alists during the Spanish Civil War. 
“He is married to Erika Mann, 
daughter of Thomas Mann,” the re- 
port continues, “and in 1939 he came 
to the United States as a permanent 
resident.” 

The file includes the fact that Au- 
den attended school with the British 
diplomats Donald Maclean and Guy 
Burgess. An article in the Jerusalem 
Post, dated June 18, 1951, is quoted as 
saying that Stephen Spender, identified 
as a friend of Auden and “another 
prominent ex-Communist,” had had a 
telephone conversation with Burgess 
before Burgess and Maclean defected 
from the British Foreign Office and 
went to Moscow, in May, 1951. Go- 
ing a step further, the file says that 
Auden was “believed” to be a Com- 
munist Party member in the early 
nineteen-thirties and a “contact” for 
the defecting British diplomats. Brit- 
ish Intelligence did not link Auden to 
them or anyone else politically. 

In 1965, Jack Valenti, one of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s assistants and political 
operatives, asked the F.B.I. for a name 
check on Auden, who was being con- 
sidered as a recipient of the Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom. The F.B.I. ’s 
response is omitted entirely from Au- 
den’s file. In any event, he was never 
given the award. 

F ROM the F.B.I. file on Edmund 
Wilson, fifteen heavily censored 
pages were released. The bureau had a 
second, smaller file on Wilson, which 
it refused to release at all — “in the 
interest of the national defense or for- 
eign policy, for example, information 
involving intelligence sources or 
methods.” Wilson seemed to me one of 
the writers least likely to have a file 
and, having one, to have it subject to 
censorship or to denial under the F ree- 
dom of Information Act. It is hard to 
imagine how “The Shores of Light” 
or “Memoirs of Hecate County” or 
“The Dead Sea Scrolls” could have 
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caused problems for the United States. 

The F.B.I. file that was released to 
me indicates no familiarity with Wil- 
son’s writings. It begins in 1951 as a 
“Security Matter— C.” A report to 
J. Edgar Hoover from a special agent 
at the Boston F.B.I. office in 1951 says 
that Wilson was interviewed “in con- 
nection with an Applicant investiga- 
tion” to check his background for the 
United States Information Agency. In 
V-j the F.B.I. interview, Wilson said that 
he had visited Russia in 1935 and was 
interested in the future of the Soviet 
Union. Wilson also said he realized 
that “the Soviet Union under STALIN 
could never improve the plight of the 
masses and that the Russian Revolu- 
tion had failed.” He told the inter- 
viewer that he had long been a student 
of Marxism, and said, “I have a cer- 
tain amount of Marxist writing equip- 
ment,” by which he meant presumably 
that he had sources of research for his 
book “To the Finland Station” and 
other Soviet studies. The F.B.I. re- 
ported that Wilson “described himself 
as a Socialist who voted for Norman 
Thomas in the last Presidential elec- 
tion” — that is, in 1948. 

Wilson’s file shows that in 1953 the 
State Department sought information 
on him. The C.I.A. also requested a 
background check on him, in 1957. In 
reply, Hoover provided the data in the ’ 
F.B.I. files based on the 1951 inter- 
view. The United States Information 
Agency received the same data for a 
1963 background check, plus informa- 
tion that a confidential source supplied 
— a letterhead listing Wilson 
member of a civil-rights committee I 
to defend James Kutcher. Kutcher, | 
who in 1953 published a book called 
“The Case of the Legless Veter- 
an,” had been dismissed from a desk 
job with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in 1948 because he was a 
member of the Socialist Workers’ 
Party. 

The F.B.I. file also shows that on | 
May 10, 1961, Wilson’s name ap- 
peared in a Times advertisement, 
signed by seventy people, that took the I 
form of an open letter to President j 
Kennedy. The advertisement urged 
the United States to give no further 
support to exile groups advocating an [ 
invasion of Cuba. That same year, the 1 
file notes, Wilson was among fifty 
signers of an affidavit to reduce the 
six-year sentence of Junius Irving 
Scales, an ex-Communist who had 
been convicted under the 1940 Smith I 
Act, which prohibited “certain sub- 
versive activities,” and was serv- i 
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flights from the Mainland. Treat yourself to the stress relief 
most doctors prefer. Write for our new brochure. 

P.O. Box 3083- E, Kahului, Maui, HI 96732. 

Fly the friendly skies of United. 

MauiI Golf Coast 





Best of Arizona Golf 
with a Western Flair 



A 20,000 acre ranch resort with a golf 
course rated by USA TODAY as one 
of the two best in Arizona. Los Cabal' 
leros Golf Club is exclusive for mem- 
bers and our guests. The resort also 
offers tennis, horseback riding, 
sparkling pool, delightful dining in- 
cluding desert cookouts. All amid an 
enchanting western environment 
located only one hour from Phoenix. 

RF\NCHO Ac. \os ± 

CABALLEROS 

■ Wickenburg, Arizona 85358 

= (602) 684-5484 jf/J 

Dallas C. Gant, Jr. G.M. 



ing his sentence in the Lewisburg 
Federal Penitentiary. President Kenne- 
dy commuted the harsh sentence in 
1962. 

In 1965, during the Vietnam War, 
Wilson was one of the signers of the 
“Writers and Artists Protest.” A copy 
of the protest entered his file. A final 
note in Wilson’s file said that, in 
connection with a name-check request 
by the White House in 1966, “the 
fingerprint files of the Identification 
Division of the F.B.I. contain no ar- 
rest data identifiable with captioned 
individual. . . .” 



Come with us down under to 
explore some of the world’s most 
unusual wildlife and scenic wonders. 



The $60 

Tuscany weekend 
is back. 

Amazingly, we're still one of New 
York's best-kept secrets. A small, 
luxury hotel located on a charm- 
ing, tree-lined Murray Hill street. 
Our weekend package includes 
free parking, a complimentary 
N.Y. Times or N.Y. Sunday Times 
and, of course, our celebrated 
personal service. All at a rate 
you'll want to celebrate. Quietly. 



will fly you from one memorable 
attraction to the next in great 
comfort aboard your own luxury F27 
Fokker Friendship aircraft. Cover 
unspoiled, pristine areas of the 
continent on an 18-day tour. 

Extension to Papua/New Guinea is 
also available. See your Travel 
Agent. Call or write for brochure. 



LINDBLAD TRAVEL, INC. 

RO. Box 912, Dept. 1005, Westport, CT 06881 
Telephone: 800-243-5657 



TUSCANY,, 



W1LJ JL UUU 2 -U V ± HOTEL 

120 East 39th Street, East of Park Avenue 
New York 10016 • 212-686-1600 
Toll-free: 800-847-4078. Telex: 640243 
Rate: per person, double occupancy daily. 
Friday or Saturday arrival. Tbx additional. 

Offer limited & based on availability. 
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GEORGETOWN, EXUMA, BAHAMAS 



SIZES: 5-11 
WIDTHS: B-El 



FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 



Eqjoy unspoiled charm on friendly Exuma Island. 
Your room has a balcony overlooking a blue lagoon 
Informal luxury Is the order of the day. 

You will love our private Stocking Island only 
1 mile away, with a beach club, bar and food service 
All water sports plus excellent Bahamian and Amer- 
ican food. Come unwind with us for a while at 
the water's edge ... 

For reservations, see your travel aqent or call 
800-327-5118. FL 800-432-1362, Canada 
800-327-0787, direct 809-336-2551/2. Free bro- 
chure: Peace & Plenty Motel. % P.O. Box 21584 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33335. 



Looks just like ordinary shoes except hidden 
inside is a height increasing innermold. Choose 
from a wide selection of Elevators, including dress 
shoes, boots and casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or write today for 
your FREE color catalog so you can look 2” taller 
in almost no time. TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 

ELEVATORS® Q 

RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. NY70 



P.O. Box 3566, Frederick. MD 21701 




